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Suagested by a Landscape of Claude. — 
hatls where the red wine was gleaming, 
at out to the warm summer alr, 
y of each maidea was beaming 
punder herelustering hair; 
nd beautiful waters, 
t of the tremulous stars: 
ecatled Italia’s daughters, 
the light gondolas. 


Jiere are the ha 
And music wen 
When the pure brov 
hu brightness, irou 
Here are the brillant a 
Whereon fell the ligh 
When romance and lov 
‘To wander at eve 10 
ve trees Where the lover hath listened, 
form that he cherished were nigh, 
stirred—and the tear drops 


Here are tl 
To know if the 
While the heart hath been 
have gustened, 
Like <uudighted gems in the eloquent eye.— 
re are the glens Where the footsteps have taltered, 
4nd a low music uttered the passionate vow— 
The tree is still blooming—the dells are unaltered— 
tit where are the maid and her young lover now? 
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bark are the halls—no melody lingers, — 
Where songs and the wild laugh of mirth used to ve,— 


Which over it wantoned all gently and free— 
Ihe green glossy vines of the ivy are creeping, 
Where blossomed in beauty the delicate rose 5 
And allthat had jife in the still earth are sleeping, 
Unheeded—unknown—in their dreamless repoze.— 
Montgomery, Alabama, June, 1832. 


WHE WIDOW’S WOOER.—»y MRs. EMMA C. EMBURY. 


Ile woos me with those honied words 

That women love to hear, 
' Those gentle flatteries that fall 

So sweet on every ear: ‘ 

He tells me that my face is fair, 
Too fair for grief to shade; 

My cheek, he says, was never meant 
In sorrow’s glooin to fade. 


Hie stands beside me when I sing 
The songs of other days, 

And whispers in love’s thrilling tones, 
The words of heartfelt praise ; 

And often in my eyes he looks, 
Some answering love to see, 

In vain! he there can only read 
The faith of memory. 


He little knows what thoughts awake, 
With every gentle word; 

How, by his looks and tones, the founts 
Of tenderness are stirred. 

The visions of my youth returp, 
Joys tar too bright to last, 

And while he speaks of future bliss, 
i think but of the past. 


Like lamps in eastern sepulchres, 

Amid my heart’s deep gloom, 
e Affection sheds it holiest light 

Upon my husband's tomb. 

And, as those Jamps, if brought once more 
To upper air, grow dim, 

So my soul’s love is cold and dead, 
Unless it glow for him. 


SELECT TALES. 


From the Bouquet. 

ADELA MORTON,—BY MELZAR GARDNER. 

«The once fallen Woman must forever fall, 

For vice must have variety ; while virtue 

Stands like the sun, and, all which rolls around 

Drinks life and light and glory from her aspect.” 

Byron. 

On the eastern bank of the mighty Hudson ona 
green and beautiful spot, which is sleeping between 
two lofty eminences, the homes of a happy, enlight- 
ened and friendly people have sprung up one by one, 
somewhat faster it is true, than would be needed 
were there no other inflax to its population, than its 
own natural increase. Its name is nothing to my pre- 
sent purpose. It is sufficient for me to say that in 
calling up the thousand sweet and pleasant recollec- 
tions of a summer’s residence there, though there be 
some melancholy lines, yet as a whole I revert to the 
brightest and most hallowed page on the tablet of my 
memory. ‘The monotonous yet pleasant murmur of 
a little brook which here, after enlivening and beau- 
tifying the landscape which spread around, offered 
its tribute to the mightier stream, is again sweetly 
audible—in my dreams, I have often sinee retraced 
the footsteps which measured a romantic pathway 
around a lofty cliff, standing like a watch-tower of 
nature on the north of the village—the white man- 
sion which like innocence seeking protection from 
the spoiler, rests almost beneath the shelter of its 
overhanging brow—ay, there are many things, which 
have forever linked that place and its associations, 
with all that is stirring at my heart, when I think of 

et as I have suid, there are melancholy lines, and 

who can show the record of a month’s vicissitude 
without them. A few days since in looking over an 
old common place book which I kept during my re- 
sidence there, my eye fell upon a sketch, hastil 
written but not the less true for the seeming spirit 


in style in consequence of this haste, yet the events 
narrated may not be less affecting or instructive, nor 
the mora! less plain; and [ transcribe it, as it was 
originally written on 


A LEAF FROM MY JOURNAL. 


“It is deep midnight! My window isa solitary 
one, looking out upon a holy spot, whose surface is 
broken by many little green mounds, and the pale 
moonlight lies drearily upon them, and the white 
gravestones look more pale beneath it as they stand 
like ghosts of the departed to watch over the sleep- 
ing dust. Yet it isa scene L loveto look upon. Si- 
lence mysterious as a spiritual presence sits brood- 
ing over it, disturbed only by the indistinct, yet 
mourntul cry of the whippoorwill, harmonizing 
sweetly with the rustling of the trees, which like 
wind-harps of nature, whose strings are stirred by the 
soft breath of evening, send forth a fitful yet melan- 
choly chord, to which the little brook lends the 
solemn monotony of its voice. Itis, as] said before, 
harmony—almost inaudible, yet mournful and sad, 
and in perfect unison with my own feelings. And 
there is one other sound—the sigh of a broken heart. 
A slender yet manly form is even now bending in 
agony over one—a new made mound of fresh earth, 
beneath which has been laid the material chains, 
which bound the pure spirit of a beautiful and dearly 
beloved sister to trai! mortality. ‘ 

I have stood, this afternoon, by the coffin and the 
grave of Adela Morton. Ihave seen the tears, and 
heard the out-breaking of that grief which may not 
all be spoken—on the cheek and from the hearts of 
parents and brother and many friends, poured in sor- 
row to the memory of the beautiful—the betrayed. 
The chord of sympathy in my own bosom has been 
touched, and sinverely fiave 1 grieved for those who 
are sorrowing—the dead, I know, needs not my tears. 
I have looked on the still beautiful features of the 
stricken girl,—and saw lingering on her thin and 
wasted lips, the placid smile which at once spoke for- 
giveness to the betrayer, and peace and serenity to his 
victim, whose last moments had been cheered by a 
confidence in Him who never can deceive. The day 
has been emblematic of her life—bright and promis- 
ing in the morning—overspread in its noontide by a 
fearful darkness and gloom—then sinking in beauty 
and quietude to a repose that promised the rising of 
> brighter day. 

(he atternoon had been tempestuous, and a few 
clouds still lingered around the pathway of the set- 
ling sun, whose radiance touching their borders, 
seemed like the silver edging to the vesture of Heav- 
en, opened to receive the spirit of the departed. A 
towering elm, bright with the rain-drops which had 
just fallen, flung its lengthened shadow over the 
grave-yard, and as its leaves were stirred by the gen- 
tle breeze, a few bright tears fell to the earth as if 
even nature had sympathy with her sorrowing chil- 
dren, who had then and there gathered to perform 
the last sad duty. ‘The father stood there—a tall and 
venerable man,—his forehead bared to the cooling 
influence—his deep clear eye turned heavenward, and 
his countenance betraying the inward workings of 
an agony to which words might not give utterance 
nor tears relief. “The brother too,—one hand resting 
on the shoulder of his pgrent—the other leaning upon 
the coffin which enclosed the remains of her, who, 
by their own fireside, had been the only companion 
ot his infancy and of his riper years—seemed like a 
bright flower, already half severed from the parent 
stem, yet lingering awhile there to wither in loneli- 
ness. 

Though somewhat out of the ordinary course, I 
cannot but think that the funeral solemnities were far 
more impressive, performed as they were here, in 
the open air, with the green and beautiful earth 
spreading out around, and only the deep blue arch of 
heaven above our heads. ‘There I could stand, and, 
gazing away into its azure depths, almost hold com- 
munion with the blessed spirits whose homes were 
far beyond. 1 may never forget that scene. The 
youthful pastor, with outstretched hands and tearful 
eyes, kneeling down beside the sleeping dust, and 
fervently imploring the consolation frova Heaven, 
which alone might heal the broken spirit—the bustle 
—momentary, but not unfeeling or tearless, when 
the bearers lowered the coffin into the narrow grave 
—the sound of the cord, when drawn from beneath 
it, grating and painful as if it had been across my 
own heart—the agonizing sobs which were burstin 
from every bosom—the closing words of the service. 
My heart was sick—I was turning away—when an- 
other sound came upon my ear, and I stood still to 
listen. The parent stood at the head of the open 
grave—his silver locks stirred by the evening breeze 
—his eyes and hands uplifted as if to receive from 
Heaven, the firmness necessary to sustain him in this 
last moment of separation—while in his countenance 
was painfully perceptible the struggle between the 
feelings of the man and the christian—between com- 
fortless sorrow, and a joyous hope. It was some 


of romance which pervades it, Though less finished 


moments ere he found utterance, and then, in a tone | 


of voice, trembling with its unnatural strength, he 
said ‘*f know that she will rise again!” ‘The cold 
hearted philosopher might not have stood by my side 
and seen that look of eloquent sorrow, and heard 
those words of humble faith, without forgetting his 
vagaries, nor could the proud skeptic have turned to 
his own heart and said—*There is no resurrection!” 

‘Do you know the history of that maiden whose 
funeral I have this atternoon attended ?? said L address- 
ing myself to mine host, at the tea table, after [ had 
returned home. 

* Ay, well;’ he answered: ‘I have known her from 
her earliest infancy, almost as a father may know his 
own child.’ 

* The scene I have just witnessed, fraught as it is 
with anguish, has awakened an uncontrollable, though 
I trast not an idle curiosity to know the details; for 
surely there must be scmething unusual connected 
with this event, to cause such universal sympathy 
with the afflicted relations.’ 

* Relations,’ he repeated—‘ why the whole village 
were her friends, and friendship for her, beautiful and 
lovely as she once was, has been as strong a tie as 
consanguinity, I cannot think there is one that has 
known, without feeling for her more than fraternal 
affection.’ 

‘ ut her early death,’ said I, ‘ has awakened more 
than fraternal sorrow.’ 

* ves,’ he replied, and his voice betrayed deep 
emc.ion; ‘for we have a double cause—we mourn 
~_ trailty and her death—she was the victim of a 
villein. 

* But you will not refuse to relate to me the par- 
ticulars’? Lasked, half despairing of success in my 
inquiries, 

‘The narration would be to me, a most painful 
task,’ he replied; ‘but you will not wonder at this 
excess of grief, when you have heard it, and if I can 
sufficiently calm my feelings, you shall be gratified.’ 

When the evening meal was ended and the cloth 
ren.oved, myself and my worthy host, withdrew to 
the balcony of the house. The sunset clouds had 
va.ished from the sky, and the moonlight heavens 
were shining bright and beautiful upon us. We took 
seats near each other, and though I was burning with 
impatience to hear, he seemed lost in abstraction, 
from which however, he was easily aroused, on being 
reminded of his promise. 

~ill keep it,’ he said, ‘but to spare myself a 
part, Lhave obtained from her father, who at the 
same time I may call my brother—’ 

‘Then Adela was your niece?’ I said interrupting 
him. 

‘ Her mother was my only sister,’ he replied: she 
has been dead eighteen yezrs, since which time, 
Adela has looked upon me almost as a second parent. 
As I was saying, I have obtained from my brother 
this little book’—putting into my hand a thin quarto 
volume—* which you may peruse at your leisure.— 
lt is her hand writing—a diary kept by herself, and 
probably contains her own undisguised feelings. I 
will, however, relate to you some brief particulars, 
that you may better understand the origin and cause 
of these lines of feeling. ‘They may not interest 
the world, for they were not intended to gratify idle 
curiosity which sates itself as fully on private misery 
as on public happiness--which heed not whether the 
ordinary events of life are magnified by eulogy or 
detraction, to the extremes of virtue and depravity, 
provided its insatiable craving for the romantic or the 
marvellous, is but partially gratified—but you will be 
interested, and while you contemn the depraved prin- 
ciple, and pity the weakness, which caused, your eye 
will not be tearless nor ycur heart untouched when 
you know the event.’ : 

* You see that white house yonder,’ he said, point- 
ing to a pleasant mansion which stood at a little dis- 
tance from us, almost embowered amid luxuriant trees 
and shrubbery. ‘That was the happy home of Adela 
Morton, when the joyous hours of infancy and child- 
hood—of health and peace and innocenee—were 
around her, ‘There her eyes first looked out upon 
creation, and even there found nothing so bright and 
beautiful as themselves. She was an only daughter, 
and of course has always been a favourite. He mo- 
ther died in giving her birth, and her father cherish- 
ed her with devoted fondness as the sole representa- 
tive of a dearly beloved wife. And so far a beauty of 
person, and amiability of disposition and manners, 
constitute worth in human character, she was fully 
worthy of all the affectionate regard which was 
lavished on her. You may think me warm in my 
expressions of admiration, sir. True, I am an oid 
man, but it might have warmed the heart of an anchor- 
ite to have looked on her bright eyes, laughing be- 
neath their long dark lashes—her clustering hair rest- 
ing upon and shading aneck and brow which glowed 
beneath it, with the rich fulness of youth and health 
anil innocence. But mayhap, my description may 
savor somewhat of prejudice or partiality, for I must 
tell you that I too, loved her, fondly asa father loveth 
his first born. Yet it was not so much for her own 
exquisite beauty as for the likeness which she bore 
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to her dead mother. In Adela I saw daily exhibited 
all the distinguishing traits, which had formerly ren- 
dered her mother, at once the best beloved and the 
most euvied; and in the more than mortal sorrow 
which is pressing so heavily upon the spirit of Fred- 
erick Morton, you may see the reflection of that 
which darkened mine, when the hand of death separe 
ated the fraternal bond.’ 

‘f he old man ceased for a moment, to wipe away 
a tear, which these painful recollections had called 
up from itslong sealed fountain. ”I'was but a moe 
ment, and he continued— 

‘Excuse this unmanly weakness;—until this event, 
tears have not for many years told that my heart still 
possessed a solitary relic of human sympathy. The 
sorrows of the young are soon—very soon forgotten, 
‘They are like the clouds which shroud a summer 
sun, heavy and dark in appearance—violent in effect 
and transitory in duration. Such a one then came 
over my spirit, but when it had passed away, my 
heart, until now, as if seathed by its influence, has 
defied its return; even as the brazen and fiery sky 
which bends over a parched desert for a time seems 
to dry up all visible moisture, but must finally sur- 
render its withering despotism to nature, and give 
place to the storm cloud, and the refreshing shows 
er. 

‘It is now but little more than a year since there 
came into the village, as an instructor of our children 
a young man, by name Charles Alton. His father, 
who had once been a wealthy merchant in New 
York, owing to pecuniary misfortunes, had become 
unable to give his son a professional education, and 
the young man, who had just graduated at ———~ 
College, engaged in this business to enable himself 
to complete the requisite course of stady, prepara- 
tory to his commencing the practice of medicine.— 
He boarded with me—he oceupied the same room 
that you do. Of genteel appearance, he added affa- 
bility of deportment to a versatility of talent in con- 
versation; and a faculty of suiting himself to any 
company, in which he might chance to be, enabled 
him soon to win golden opinions from all with whom 
he came in contact. Yet of all his acquaintance, 
myself and the father and brother of Adela, from the 
frequency and intimacy of our intercourse, were 
once foremost in our estimation of his talents and 
real worth. Alas! how keenly have we been made 
to feel the fallacy of human judgment—the frail 
tenure on whicl we lold the happiness of after 
days. 

‘It was at my house, and through my introduction, 
that Charles Alton first became acquainted with my 
niece. How often since have Lin the bitterness of 
feeling, almost cursed the hour which made me the 
unconscious instrument to produce these events, 
which have made desolate the hearts and hopes of 
my nearest and dearest friends—cursed the direct 
agent in this work of misery—ay, and almost felt 
that my share in its effects was but too well merited, 
Yet if my theory be well founded, that—while ree 
morse and unhappiness are the attendant and unes« 
capable consequences of the actions of erring and 
frail hemanity—God reserves unto himself the in- 
fliction of the just punishment of evil motives and in- 
tentions, how little need is there of my curses on 
him—how like a cold steel rankling in the warm 
cenire of his faithless heart, which may not be with- 
drawn without letting out his life-blood, must be 
the hopeless agony which is now gnawing there. 

‘I marked with undisguised feelings of pleasure, 
the progress of that acquaintance, for in it I had dis- 
covered an attachment more ardent than friendship, 
and which [ then deemed mutual and sincere. Charles 
had gradually become absent and dejected when not 
in the presence of Adela, in whose society only he 
seemed to find that happiness which had once been 
the inseparable attendant of each and every hour. 
Her friends were all proud of the connexion, which 
this semblance of affection promised—for they had 
marked the developement of genuis which gave 
promise of superiority in his profession—they knew 
the respectability of his family—they had seen the 
operation of an ambitious and aspiring spirit, tower 
ing above all the difficulties which strove to check his 
upward flight—they had seen nothing in his demean- 
our which denoted other incentives to action than 
principles of high honour and integrity. How inseru- 
table are the principles and impulses of the human 
heart—how little may be learned from outward and 
visible appearances of the thoughts which are strring 
there. ow could we have imagined that Charles 
Alton was even then nourishing in his bosom a 
viper which would sting to the death the beautiful 
confidence and affection which reposed thereon. [ 
need say no more. The volume which I have given 
you, will probabiy explain all else that can be known 
of her history. 


Mr. Remson here ceased his narrative, and in 
much agitation arose and left me to myself. As yet, 
i had not learned the sequel, and my fancy had been 
engaged in contemplating her case, and comparing it 


with that of many others of whom I had read, who 
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had pined away in the hopeless melancholy of unre- 
quited affection; yet in her particular case, without 
that unsatisfactory consolation—the thought that the 
object which had inspired such a passion, was totally 
unworthy the offering which in deep trust had been 
bestowed—which may sometimes alleviate the heart’s 
misery. But I did not give much time to this un- 
profitable speculation, and have been two hours in 
my chamber, turning over the leaves and perusing 
the hallowed pages of this volume, which the wealth 
of Golconda might not purchase, 

It is surpassing strange with what fondness the 
heart clings to the most trifling memento of a depart+ 
ed friend. A ring——a bracelet--any thing once worn 
or possessed by him or her—however small its pe- 
cuniary value, becomes at once inestimable—a lock 
of hair, a part of the very self, is still more esteemed 
—is treasured up in the holiest sanctuary of memory 
—and many times and often bathed with the warm 
tears of affection. What then might be an equiva- 
lent for a volume like this—an emanation from—an 
entire personification of the dead, The first men- 
tioned are but relics of mortality—a part of that 
which is perishing:—this, a memento 
of immortality. Here is the whole heart and mind 
—its thoughts, its hopes, its fears, its Joys, Ils sor- 
rows, its affections—to look at its characters, Is again 
to see the hand that penned them, and how easy, 
with such a treasure in our hand, to call up not only 
the form and the features, but the look, the expres- 
sion which marked the countenance of the departed, 
when these lines were written. It is a spiritual and 
immaterial portion of that which may never wither 
or decay. Verily, I would rather have one such vo- 
lume—ay, one leaf, or one line, from a departing 
friend, than all else that would be left in remem- 
brance—I should ever look upon it as the richest— 
the holiest legacy which true friendship could be- 
stow. 

The volume before me is not a record of incident, 

but of feeling. The writer of it, judging from this, 
must have been one in whose temperament there ex- 
isted at the time, too much of confidence in the 
perfection of natural principle and too exalted ideas 
of justice and equity, to allow a tame submission to 
the customs and usages of society, under all cireum- 
stances in which she chanced to be placed. She was 
a creature of high wrought anticipations. Passion 
her highest impulse, she seems to have regarded 
these only so far as they conformed to her ideas of 
rectitude, and appeared consistent with her nature, 
forgetting that these customs and usages, whatever 
they may be, constitute for the time being, the only 
standard by which moral principle is estimated.— 
Yet it had not always.been thus with her, as is evinced 
by the commencement of her diary, nor can I think 
the description which I had and have written, at all 
extravagant in eulogy of that person and disposition 
which had once been the fitting temple where the 
purest principles had been enshrined. Nor can 1 
think such a change at all mysterious, when every 
circumstance connected with it receives due consi- 
deration. Let it be remembered with what perfec- 
tion of confidence the heart will lean upon one that 
has awakened its young affections—with what fond- 
ness the words which fall from the lips of the loved 
one are treasured up as if they were the revelations 
of an oracle—how certain, though it may be gradual, 
is the assimilation of sentiment, in hearts that have 
united in passionate fondness—and how subtle must 
be the arguments which come toa heart already full 
of romance and passion, from such a source, and 
that will be sufficient to extenuate her, at least in a 
great méasure, and fix on him who infused the fatal 
poison in her pure spirit, a double weight of con- 
demnation. 
- Of Alton, I can know but little, yet from an ex- 
tract which she has here copied with some remarks 
of her own, I cannot but infer that to his principles 
may be attributed the desolating change in her own, 
and I will copy it here. It was written but a short 
time before her death and dated 

6, 182-. I have this afternoon received a 
letter from my dear Charles, full of affection as I 
know his heart to be, yet there is not a sentiment 
which hath not an echo in my own, But he says— 

***1 shall not return to at present, yet my 
heart is there, and you must be content with that and 
with the knowledge that imperative duty alone pre- 
vents me from, being with it. Why will you not 
come tome? You say we are not married. True, 
we have not stood up before an earthly tribunal, and 
promised forever to love each other, nor can I ever 
submit to such absurdity. You know, my dearest 
Adela, what are the sentiments of my heart with re- 
gard to this, and you know that at present, you alone 
hold a place in its affections. These may never be 
divided, for it would be as easy to believe two di- 
rectly opposite theories as to really love two persons. 
Yet love, as well as opinion, is, and must always be, 
free. It would be absurd to promise always to be- 
lieve the same creed; such a vow cannot be kept un- 
broken, for its effect is to put shackles on the un- 
chainable mind—to shut out forever the light of rea- 
son and conviction. It excludes from all future in- 
formation, either as to the amiability of the one or 
the truth of the other, expressing a resolution in 
spite of conviction, blindly to adhere to them. This 
is the language of the votarist of marriage. Is it the 
language of delicacy and reason? Is the love of such 
a frigid heart of more value than its belief ?” 

‘Certainly. not, I answer. And where is the ne- 
cessity of that restraint on the affections—where the 
need of alaw compelling us to remain united in per- 
son when our hearts have become dissevered—and 
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surely were not nature shackled by bigotry, she would 
hold us tili this was the case. His letter concludes 
with—*‘though never in the form prescribed by des- 
potic custom, I remain yoursin the more holy bonds 
of natural and sincere affection” What would 
have been my feelings bad 1 heard this declaration at 
the commencement of our acquaintance. Yet now 
but for the customs and opinions of society, 1 would 
not wish a more perfect bond of union.’ 

Such were her own words, and undoubtedly her 
own feelings, at the time this was written. From 
the extract which she has here made, as also numer- 
ous others, throughout her journal, from his letters, 
it cannot but be appareut that he had drank deep of 
the pernicious doctrines of Godwin and Shelley, and 
that through his influence, she too had tasted at the 
same deadly fountain. An ardent admirer and a firm 
believer in such visionary and ruinous theories, his 
spirit, naturally proud and aspiring, became elated 
and dazzled, by the hopes which their philosophy 
inspired. Courageous even to a fault, as these opin- 
ions gained strength, the resolution became fixed in 
his bosom, to become a pioneer in the work of re- 
form—to inculcate by example what they had done 
by precept—to set at nought every institution, wheth- 
er human or divine, in the furtherance of this grand 
object;—confident that time would perfect the work 
when once begun, and restore mankind toa state of 
primeval innocence and happiness, as perfect as their 
visionary minds had delineated—a state, which the 
clearest deductions of reason have shown to be per- 
fectly incompatible with the very nature of man—a 
result, to be accomplished by means which in absur- 
dity and inconsistency can only be equalled by the 


visionary nature of the theory which recommended 
them. 


Such were the opinions and feelings which were 
cherished in the bosom of Charles Alton—such the 
intellectual fountain whose waters were to him, 
sweeter than those of Helicon to the poet’s soul. But 
Adela, though she had scarcely tasted, soon exem- 
plified their deadly effects, As I have before said, 
she was full of high wrought anticipations—she knew 
him to be possessed of a generous spirit and exalted 
talents and attainments, and had forgotten theweight- 
ier matter of correct moral principle. She knew 
that he loved her, and she felt that his love alone 
could make her happy—but she had not discovered 
that it had no foundation, except in the grosser ap- 
petites and ‘passions, without one spark of that holli- 
er attribute of affection which forgets every thing 
of self, in endeavouring to promote the best happie 
ness of its object. She had been content with the 
evidence she had received of his attachment, and had 
listened to his theories, warily expressed at first, 
but now more boldly avowed, with a tco willing ear. 
She had found happiness in her acquaintance with 
him, she then knew none higher, and her wishes 
were bounded by her knowledge. But now she had 
discovered the fallacy of these notions. She found 
herself likely soon to become a mother, and already 
she saw the fiuger of scorn pointed at her—she could 
almost feel herself cast as an abortion from the bo- 
som of society--she saw the inadequacy of his con- 
tinuing though unacknowledged affection to shield 
from obloquy and reproach—and she appealed to 
him in language which might have impressed itself 
upon a heart of adamant, to make her the only re- 
paration in his power—to forget his favourite theo- 
ries—to submit to usagesestablished by public upin- 
ion—to acknowledge himself betore that God whose 
existence he denied, whose name was held sacred 
by his fellow men, the father of her unborn babe, 
and by making her his wife to preserve the semblance 
of virtue which yetremained herown. Sut it was in 
vain. ‘lhe firmness of the principles he had avowed 
was notto be shaken by her words or tears, though 
he cheerfully offered her the only reparation which 
was consistent with them. Had she possessed but a 
portion of his reckless disregard of public opinion, 
she might have listened to these dishonourable pro- 
posals, tor her confidence in the continuance of his 
affection was still unshaken, but reason hod now par- 
ually resumed its monitory duty, and told her of the 
consequences of such a course, which must fall not 
only upon herself but on her friends. 

The last page of her diary, written on the day pre- 
ceding that event, probably contains the only know- 
ledge of her frailty, and the volume, the only infor- 
mation of the causes which led to her decline and 
melancholy death, which the world can ever gain. 
By this it appears that she had schooled herself to 
tue opinion that death was preferable to the life of 
misery and reproach from which she saw no other 
escape. She telt that society would soon declare 
against her a pitiless and eternal war, when it be- 
came acquainted with her error—that the punishment 
of the murderer was lighter than the deprivation of 
the comforts and sympathies of friends and of socie- 
ty, which she mustexperience. Yet throughout this 
last record there breathes a spirit ef resignation to 
the Divine Will, anda reliance on the mercy of Hea- 
ven, which can only be gained by the exercise of 
that repentance which needeth not to be repented of. 

Adela Morton died ofa broken heart, the victim 
of depraved principle, to which the warmth of her 
affection had exposed her. It may appear somewhat 
strange that a lovely and innocent girl should give 
ear to such baneful opinions—sentiments which must 
if generally received, sap the foundation on which 
rests the virtue and happiness—the rights and privi- 
leges of the sex. But there are paliiating cireum- 
stances, a train of which effected that which never 
could otherwise have happened. Let it therefore, 


be remembered by all who read these sad details, 


> 


that the first step in the path of error is at once the 
most easy to be taken and the most difficult to be re- 
traced; and let the man who first attempts to gain 
your credence to such ideas, be spurned from your 


society, as if he were a viper, that would poison the 
well-springs of existence. ; 


THE RATTLESNAKE HUNTER.* 
BY J. G. WHITTIER. 
** Until my ghastly tale is told 
This heart within me burns.” 
Kime of the Ancient Mariner. 

During a delightful excursion in the Vicinity of 
the Green Mountains, a tew years since, I had the 
good fortune to meet with a singular character, 
knowb in many parts of Vermont as the Rattle- 
snake Hunter. It.was a warm, clear day of sun- 
shine, in the middle of* June, that I saw him for the 
first time, while engaged in a mineralogical ramble 
among the hills. His head was bald, and his fore- 
head was deeply marked with the strong lines of 
care and age. His form was wasted and meagre; and 
but for the fiery vigour of his eye, he might have 
been supposed incapacitated by age and infirmities 
for even a slight exertion. Yet he hurried over the 
rude ledges of rock with a quick and almost youth- 
fal tread; and seemed earnestly searching among the 
crevices and loose erags and stinted bushes around 
him, All at once, he started suddenly—drew him- 
self back with a sort of shuddering recoil—and then 
smote fiercely with his staff upon the rock betore 
him. Another and another blow—and he lifted the 
lithe and crushed form of a large rattlesnake upon 
the end of his rod. 

The old man’s eye glistened but his lip trembled 
as he looked stedfastly upon his yet writhing victim, 
** Another of the accursed race!” he muttered be- 
tween his clenched teeth, apparently unconscious of 
my presence, 

1 was now satisfied that the person before me was 
none other than the famous Rattlesnake Hunter.— 
He was known throughout the neighbourhood as an 
outcast and a wanderer, obtaining a miserable sub- 
sistence from the casual chariues of the people 
around him. His time was mostly spent among the 
rocks and rude hills, where his only object seemed 
to be the hunting out and destroying of the dreaded 
Crotalus horridus, or Rattlesnake. 1 immediately 
determined to satisfy my curiosity, which had been 
strangely excited by the remarkable appearance and 
behaviour of the stranger; and for this purpose | ap- 
proached him. 

** Are there many of these reptiles in this vi- 
cinity?” Linquired, pointing to the crushed serpent. 

“ ‘hey are getting to be scarce,” said the old man, 
lifting his slouched hat and wiping his bald brow; 
‘**] have known the time when you could hardly stir 
ten rods from your door in this part of the State with- 
out hearing their low, quick rattle at your side, or 
seeing their many-coloured bodies coiling up in your 
path. But, as 1 said before, they are getting to be 
scarce—the infernal race will be extinct in a few 
years—and thank God I have myself been a consi- 
derable cause of their extermination.” 

** You must, of course know the nature of these 
creatures perfectly well,” said Do you believe 
in their power of fascination or charming?” 

The old man’s countenance fell. ‘There was a 
visible struggle of feeling within him; for his lip 
quivered, and he dashed his brown hand suddenly 
across his eyes, as if to conceal a tear. But quick 
ly recovering himself, he answered in the low, deep 
voice of one about to reveal some horrible secret— 

**] believe in the rattlesnake’s power of fascina- 
tion as [ believe in my ow#d existence.” 

** Surely,” said I, ** you do not believe that they 
have power over human beings!” 

**] do—I know it to be. so!—and the old man 
trembled as he spoke. ‘* You are a stranger to me,” 
he said slowly, atter scrutinizing my features for a 
moment,—** but if you will godown with me to the 
foot of this rock, in the shade there,”—and he point- 
ed to a group of leaning oaks that hung over the de- 
clivity,—*‘* 1 will tell you a strange and sad story of 
my Own experience.” 

It may be supposed that I readily assented to this 

proposal, Bestowing one more blow on the rattle- 
snake, as if to be certain of his death, the old man 
descended the rocks with a rapidity which would 
have endangered the neck of a less practised hunter. 
After reaching the place which he had pointed out, 
the Rattlesnake Hunter commenced his story in a 
manner which confirmed what I had previously heard 
of his education and intellectual strength. 
’ **T was among the earliest settlers in this part of 
the country. I had just finished my education at the 
University of Harvard, when I was induced, by the 
flattering representations of some of the earlier pio- 
neers into the wild lands beyond the Connecticut, to 
seek my fortune in the new settlements, My wife” 
—the old man’s eye glistened an instant, and then a 
tear crossed his brown cheek—“my wife accompanied 
me, young and delicate and beautiful as she was, to 
this wild and rade country. I shall never forgive 
myself for bringing her hither—never. Young man,” 
he continued, *‘you look like one who could pity me. 
You shall see the image of the girl who followed me 
to the new country. And he unbound, ashe spoke, 
a riband from his neck, with a small miniature at- 
tached to it. 

It was that of a beautiful female. , She might have 
been twenty years of age—but there was an almost 
childish expression in her countenance—a softness— 
a delicacy, and a sweetness of smile, which I have 


litde from them. 


seldom seen in the features of those who have tasted, 
even slightly, of the bitter waters of existence. The 
old man watched my countenance intently, as I sur. 
veyed the image of his early love. ‘‘She must have 
been very beautiful,” I said, as I returned the pic- 
ture. 

“Beautiful!” he repeated, ‘you may well say so, 
But this avails nothing. I have a fearful story to tell: 
would to God I had not attempted it; but I will go on. 
My heart has been stretched too often on the rack of 
memory to suffer any new pang. 

**We had resided in the new country nearly a year. 
Our settlements had increased rapidly, and the com- 
forts and delicacies of life were beginning to be felt 
after the weary privations and severe trials to which 
we had been subjected. The red men were few and 
feeble, and did not molest us. The beasts of the 
forest and mountain were ferocious, but we suffered 
The only immediate danger to 
which we were exposed, resulted from the Ratue- 
snakes which infested our neighbourhood. Three 
or four of our settlers were bitten by them, and died 
in terrible agonies. The Indians often told us fright- 
ful stories of this snake, and its powers of fascination, 
and although they were generaliy believed, yet for 
myself, 1 confess, [ was rather amused than convinced 
by their marvellous legends. 

**In one of my hunting excursions abroad, ona 
fine morning—it was just at this time of the year—I 
was accompanied by my wife. *I'was a beautiful 
morning. ‘The sunshine was warm, but the atmos- 
phere was perfectly clear; and a fine breeze from the 
north west shook the bright, green leaves which 
clothed to profusion the wreathing branches above 
us. I had left my companion for a short time, in 
pursuit of game; and in climbing a rugged ledge of 
rocks, interspersed with shrabs and dwarfish trees, 
I was startled by a quick, grating rattle. I looked 
forward. On the edge of a Joosened rock lay a large 
Rattlesnake coiling himself, as if for the deadly 
spring. He was within a few feet of me, and I paus- 
ed foran instant to survey him. I know not why, 
but [ stood still, and looked at the deadly serpent 
with a strange feeling of curiosity. Suddenly he 
unwound his coil, as if relenting from his, purpose 
of hostility, and raising his head, he fixed his bright 
fiery eye, directly upon my own. A chilling and 
indescribable sensation totally different from any 
thing Lhadever before experienced, followed this 
movement of the serpent; but I stood stili, and ear- 
nestly, for at that moment there was a visible change 
in the reptile. His form seemed to grow larger, 
and his colours brighter. His body moved with a 
slow, almost imperceptible motion towards me, and 
alow hum of music came from him—or, at least, it 
sounded in my ear—a strange, sweet melody, faint 
as that which melts from the throat of the Humming 
bird. Then the tints of his body deepened, and 
changed and glowed, like the changes of a beautiful 
kaleidoseope,—green, purple and gold, until [lost 
sight of the serpent entirely, and saw only wild and 
curiosly woven circles of strange colours, quiverin 
around me, like an atmosphere of rainbows, i 
seemed in the centre of a great prison—a world of 
mysterious colours;—and the tints varied and dark- 
ened and lighted up again around me, and the low 
musi¢ went on without ceasing, until my brain reel- 
ed; and, fear, for tlie first time, came like-a shadow 
over me. ‘The new sensation gained upon me rapid- 
ly, and I could feel the cold sweat gushing from my 
brow. Lhad no certainty of danger in my mind 
—no definite ideas of peril—all was vague and cloud- 
ed, like the unaccountable terrors of a dream,—and 
yet my limbs shook, and I fancied I could feel the 
blood stiffening with cold as it passed along my veins. 
I would have given worlds to have been able to tear 
myself from the spot—I even attempted to do so, 
but the body obeyed not the impulse of the mind 
—not a muscle stirred; and I stood still, as if my 
feet had grown to the solid rock, with the infernal 
music of the tempter in my ear, and the baleful 
colourings of his enchantment before me. 

** Suddenly a new sound came on my ear—it was 
a human voice—but it seemed strange and awful.— 
Again—again—but I stirred not; and then a white 
form plunged before me, and grasped my arm,— 
The horrible spell was at once broken. The strange 
colours passed from before my vision. The Rattle- 
snake was coiling at my very feet, with glowing eyes 
and uplifted fangs; and my wife was clinging in ter- 
ror upon me. The next instant the serpent threw 
himself upon us. My wife was the victim !—The fa- 
tal fangs pierced deeply into her hand; and her 
scream of agony, as she staggered backward from me 
told me the dreadful truth. 


‘Then it was that a feeling of madness came upon’ 
me; and when I saw the foul serpent stealing away 
from his work of death, reckless, of danger, I sprang 
forward and erushed him under my feet, grinding 
him in pieces upon the ragged rock. The groans 
of my wife now recalled me to her side, and to the 
horrible reality of her situation. ‘There wasa dark 
livid spot on her hand; and it deepened into black- 
ness as I led her away. We were at a considerable 
distance from any dwelling; and after wandering for 
a sliort time, the pain of her wound became insup- 
portable to my wife, and she swooned away in my: 
arms. Weak and exhausted as I was, I had yet 
strength enough remaining to earry her to the near- 
est rivulet, and bathe.her brow in the cool water.— 
She partially recovered, and sat down upon the bank, 
while L supported her head upon my bosom. Hour 
after hour passed away, and none came near, us— 
and there—-alone in the great wilderness, I watched 
over her, and prayed with her—and she died!” 
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That in the palace of Jehovah blaze, 


‘The old man groaned audibly, as he uttered these | One anthem of seraphie bliss prolong; 


- and as he elasped his long, bony hands over 
— I could see the tears falling thickly eye 
his gaunt fingers. After a momentary struggle wit 
his feelings, he — his oo are and there 

sa fierce light in his eye as he spoke. 

weBut my From that fatal 
ment I have felt myself fitted and set apart, or e 
terrible ordeal of ‘affliction, to rid the place o 
abode of its foulest curse. And I have well - 
succeeded. The fascinating demons are already oa 
and powerless. Do not imagine,” said he, vee : 
ly regarding the somewhat equivocal 
my countenance, “that consider these 
serpents only—creeping serpents—they are the 

vants of the fallen Angel—the immediate ministers 


of the infernal Gulf!” > 

Years have passed since my interview with the 
Rattlesnake unter: the place of , his abode has 
changed—a beautiful village rises near the spot of 
our conference, and the grass of the church yard is 
green over the grave ot the old Hunter, But his 
story is yet fixed upon my mind, and Time, like 
enamel, onlyburns deeper the first strong impression. 
It comes up betore me like a vividly remembered 
dream, whose features are too horrible for reality. 

*T'he Rattlesnake’s power of fascination was gen- 
erally admitted by the early settlers of the Colonies. 
That the serpent has actually the mysterious faculty 
of charming or fascinating the prey upon which it 
subsists, is still believed, and upon good authority. 
That this power extended to human beings has also 
been asserted,—and that the effect produced by the 
charm upon the senses of its victim, was substantially 
the same as that deseribed in the story of “The Rat- 
lesnake H unter.” 


LITERARY. 
THE MESSIAH, 


A poem, in Six Books. By Robert Montgomery, author of 


“ Omnipresence of the Diety,” “ Satan,” &c. &c. 12mo. 
pp. 300, London, 1832. Turrill. 


A modest and well-written preface introduces this 
work to the public; and the author concludes it ina 


Attune my lyre, triumphantly to sin 

Who sun-like dawn’d upon the gloom of death, 
The majesty of dreadful Justice saved, 

And roll’d away God’s thunders from the world! 


But say, hath ever hymn by angel sung, 

Hath thought divined, or human voice express’d, 
This miracle of miracles profound— 

A world redeemed, and Christ redemption’s Lord? 
I’ve seen the sun, creation’s paramount, 

Rise o’er the waves, and lead the march of day; 
Alone have mused, when tempest roof’d the heavens 
With blackness, and the tragic main revered, 
Till every wave drew worship from my soul, 
The dark sublimity of deepest night 

Hath girdled, and the glories of her sky 
O’erwhelmed me; in humbleness and awe, 
Before the majesty of human worth 

I’ve bow’d, and felt how lovely virtue is;— 

But poor and powerless, dim and undefined 
The adoration born of scenes or hours 

Below, to that which o’er the spirit comes, 
When silent, Lord! it thinks alone of Thee, 
And looks Perfection in her godlike face, 

As on she moves in mercy o’er the world, 

To shed the music of salvation round!” 


The personifying ‘*Perfection,” as female in this 
otherwise beautiful invocation and context is ques- 
tionable; but we shall not waste room in discussing 
the point. Coming home more closely to human 
feelings, we now select an original view of Death. 


Though Mercy, when a malediction fell 

On life and matter from the lips of God, 

That Woman’s seed should bruise the Serpent’s 
head 

Predicted,—still in ghastly vision came 

The shadows of thy then unenter’d world, 

O Death!—but time hath half thy gloom unveil’d: 

Though yet invisible, no more thy realm 

A desert seems, where nothing human dwells: 

By ages peopled, ’tis the haunt of dreams 

Forsaking earth, to dream and muse awhile 

With shapes of being, that did once imbibe 

The vital breath; there prophet spirits be, 

Whose words were mightier than thunder-tones 

When Nature trembles! there the good abide, 


tone which seems as if the greatness and sanctity of | The glorious, gifted and immortal are! 


his subject had so imbued his own mind, that the 
petty cavils and dissentions of literary hostility could 
find no entrance there;—that his disposion had been 
calmed down to remember at no more than its worth, 
forgetfuiness and forgiveness, the bitter enmity which 
pursued his earlier efforts. We are glad to see this 
—for nothing can contribute so well in promoting the 
reaction which injustice always creates; and when the 
impartial world beholds a young and ardent poet, 
only sustained by his own strong impulse to struggle 
in noble attempts against the depressing effects of 
malice and severity, it will be very apt to take his 
side, and estimate him even beyond his deserts. 

We could not discourage such adventurers by pal- 
try criticisms, nor vent baser passions upen them in 
the shape of personal wrong. It is among the worst 
signs of the press, when the mere common generosi- 
ty which ought to cheer on bold endeavour, is sacri- 
ficed to chilling censures, to envious irony, and to 
yet more abhorrent individual scurrility. When we 
have read these attacks, we have been prone to ask 


ourselves what grievous offence this,youthful bard had 
committed? ‘lo us his crimes appeared to be few 


And who of death would all-oblivious be, 

When friends are tomb’d, and parents smile no 
more? 

In that eternity where they repose, 

Our faney wanders, and our feelings dwell! 


Yet ’twas not thus when new-created Earth 
From chaos rose, with sumptuous verdure clad; 
Flower, fruit and tree, in primal beauty waved; 
No tint of death, no touch of sad decay, 

‘Yo mar the freshness of the lovely scene— 

That dread announcement, ‘ Perish! dust thou art, 
And unto dust thou shalt again return;’ , 
To Adam sounded as creation’s knell!” 


The author goes on contemplating the majesty anc 
power of God, as developed in the scheme of mer- 
ey, and utters this fine reflection: 


** When Nature in her awful doubt creates 
Myst’ry and madness for the heart and brain, 
In all that life endures, let mortals feel, 

That man, the infant of eternity, 
By wo is nursed, and strengthen’d for the skies; 


and venial:—the themes chosen for his principal com- ae a brave soul, though pe and hell combine 
positions were not only moral, but sublime; and with | 4° Scatter tempest round its blighted way, 


all their faults of inexperience, they were redeemed 


Beholds a God in all things but despair! 


; - In hours of sadness, when oppression rules 
by many beauties, and gave,promise, at least, that the i ’ PI } ’ 
writer would not disgrace the vocation to which he | 44 cach pale sunbarst of unwonted joy 


had devoted his energies. 


To point out his imper- Breaks o’er the spirit, like derisive beams 


fections, was an honest eritic’s duty ; but to pour upon | Uf summer playing round a wintry realm, 


his head all the vials of exasperation and hate, was, 


Let Grief remember how the patriarch cried, 


pe 
in our humble opinion, out of proportion to the sin | )V'th voice that traveli’d o’er the sea of time, 


of epecrs a sacred and epic poem. 


‘Ob! that the graven rock my words impress’d, 


he Messiah is, in our judgment, equal to any of And iron stamp’d them with eternal truth! 


Mr. Montgomery’s productions, and a lasting monu- | 4. 
deliberately: for | bat my Redeemer liveth, and shall stand, 


ment to his fame. 


the vastness of the ideas seems occasionally to have 


For though in dust my body be dissolved, 


When time is ended, on this mortal earth, 


: : 1 surely know! —on Him mine eye shall gaze 
overwhelmed the conception of the writer, and to 7, ) gese, 
have led to his expressing himself ina rather obscure | 424 iu my flesh shall L a God behold!” 


style, which requires atteution to be clearly under- 


Our next selections are more allied to natural 


stood; and this particularly applies to the first two | scenery and images. 


books. Afterwards, when there is more of narra- 
tive,—the birth and early history of the Saviour— 


** There is a God! the Universe exclaims; 


the temptation, the sermon on the Mount—the mira- There is a God! the heart ot Man replies; 
cles—the betrayal and crucifixion,—the sense is ne- | 48d round the world that mighty answer rolls! 
cessarily more obvious than where exalted devotional | Aud thus Creation, while the spirit throbs 
emotions and abstractions occupy the verse. Quota- In full response to her sublime appeal, 


tion will, however, serve our purpose better than re- 


Can teach the mind imagination’s creed, 


mark; and we now proceed to glance through the Tillall her splendours to the soul become 


volume. 
The opening is worthy of the subject: — 


** The great Redeemer and the glorious Cross 

I sing: oh, Thou! by whom the worlds were made, 
Be with me in this high attemptand theme 
August of all-surpassing love divine; 

That with no daring eve, or Step profane; 

The Muse may wander where the Saviour trod: 

If e’er at morning, noon, or solemn night, 

Thy shadow on my'soul hath been, or prayer 

Or praise before Thy hymn’d throne prevail’d, 
Almighty! sanction, and my song inspire,” 


The faint reflections of a vast Unseen! 


Yet vainly beautiful the god of Earth, 
Whom Nature’s worship for the soul creates: 
_ | Our homage is material; and the mind, 
While in the light of elemental pomp 
It lives and moves, may still her darkness keep, 
Unvisited by that perpetual ray 
Of hope divine, from revelation born. 

There isa haunt whose quietude of scene 
Accordeth well with hours of solemn hue— 
A churchyard, buried in a beauteous vale, 
Besprinkled o’er with green and countless graves, 


And the following, a few pages on, is still finer:— And mossy tombs of unainbitious pomp 


“« Oh! ye, who in the choir of Cherubim 
Divinely shaped, upon your sapphire thrones, 


Decaying into dust again. No step 
Of mirth, no laughter of unfeeling life 
| Amid the calm of death, that spot profanes; 


The skies 0’erarch it with serenest love; 

The wind, when visiting the dark-bough’d elms, 
An airy anthem sing; and birds and bees, 

That in their innocence of summer joy 

Exult and carol with commingling glee, 

But add to solitude the lull of sound: 

There isan Ocean—but his unheard waves, 

By noon entranced, in dreaming slumber lie; 
Or when the passion of a loud-wing’d gale 
Hath kindled them with sound, the stormy tone 
Of waters, mellow’d into music, dies, 

Like that which echoes from the world afar, 
Or lingers round the path of perish’d years!” 


And again: 


** A sunset! what a host of shapes and hues 
In cloudy lustre multiplied and flashed, 
And flung their beauty in reflected tints 
On dimpling waters, musically calm: 
And then concentred in one pomp of light, 
Like that which girdles an Almighty throne! 
But ere the sun beyond yon sea withdrew, 
A thunder-gloom with silent threat advanced, 
And the loud hiss of the exulting rain 
Was heard, till universal freshness beamed; 
The meadow sparkled, and the sun retired 
On waves of glory, like an ocean god; 
From out the billows beamed a rainbow form 
That died in azure o’er the distant hills; 
The sea-gull fluttered on his foam like wing, 
And, like some fairy of the minute born, 
A wind exulted over trees and flowers. 


An hour with Nature is an hour with Heaven, 
When feeling hallows what the fancy views; 
And thus, oh twilight! may the spirit learn 
From thy fond stillness what the day denies, 
Now Mem’ry too, divinest mourner, wakes 
Ihe soul’s romance, till years of verdant joy 
Revive and bloom around the heart once more. 
Bright forms, by greeting childhood so beloved! 
Materna! tones, and features, of whose smile 
In blissful rivalry our own was born, 

And voices, echoed in our dreams of heaven, 
Around us throng, until th’ unliving past 
Our being enters, and is life again. 


Of no false weakness is the inward sigh 
Of mem’ry, for the days of spring-warm truth 
Deparied; beautiful regret is there! 
To love the past but makes the present dear; 
The mourntul wisdom of our discontent, 
Can they unteach what young delusion taught 
Alone; for who that lives, and living thinks, 
But adds another to an endless train 
Of sad confessors since the world began? 
A life of glory is a dream fulfilled, 
That faues in acting, as a gorgeous cloud, 
E’en as it dazzles, is but dying air!” 


Indeed, all the last pages of book IL. (in which and 


quotation—but we'can ouly take two snatches, 
Solitude:— 


**But nobly true, inexplicably deep, 

That mournfulness our better nature feels, 
-When solitude is silent poetry, 

Read by the soul, interpreted within.” 


Evening:— 


‘In pale omnipotence of light the moon 
Presides, too brilliantly for meeker stars 

To venture forth—save one bright watcher, seen 
O’er yon lone hill to let his beauty smile; 

The clouds are dead, and scarce a breeze profanes 
The blissful calm, save when some rebel dares 
On fitful wing to wander into life, 

Awhile, and make unwilling branches wave, 

Or moonlight flutter through the boughs, and fall 
In giddy brightness on the grass beneath; 

Then earth is soundless; and the solemn trees 


‘| In leafy slumber frown their giant length, 


Before them Nightand Stillness are enthroned!” 


We will here add a few similar examples from 
other parts of the poem, 
Human ties broken:— 


** At length Affliction—that behind our joys 
A grinning spectre masked in savage gloom 

Is seated—frowned upon his haughty way: 
And one, the beatings of whose heart were his, 
Re-echoed!—she who walked with angel step, 
tler looks the living sunshine of his soul, 


Her tones the music of his memory, 


Whose printless foot made consecrated ground— 

The hope and heaven of all—lay still in death! 

Then came that worldless, dread eclipse of mind, 

The agony that curdles soul and sense, 

As though annihilation had begun, 

Or [and] man were mould’ring into dust again!” 
Tempest:— 


‘* Tremendous are ye, ever-potent storms, 

In wild magnificence of sound and scene! 
Watched on the mountains, in convulsive play, 
Or from the ocean-margin, when the sea 

With her Creator wrestles, and we hear 

The fancied wings of everlasting Power 

In wrath and gloom fly sweeping o’er the world!” 


The miracle of healing the sick:— 


** When the sun’s expiring gleam 
Flashed o’er Capernaum, round Messiah’s door 


Disease assembled all her ghastly troop 


Of martyrs, an instant, erea sound 


Could perish, health’s untainted blood returned! 

The lame and sightless, palsied, deaf, and dumb, 

Recovered—fleet as resurrection’s change!” 
Judas:— 


‘* When in vain his pleading guilt 
Repented, in the temple down he hurled 
The wages of iniquity, and fled 
On wings of horror! like a maniac, wild 
And blasted, into solitude he ran. 
I'he ground grew fire beneath his guilty tread— 
The heaven hung o’er him like a vast reproach. 


Crucifixion-— 


**And thus they crucify the Son of Man! 

Those mane are bleeding which have blessed a 
world, 

Those feet are tortured, which have never moved 

Except on errands of celestial love; 

Those brows are throbbing, and, those eyes be- 
dimm’d 

Where light and immortality were throned; 

And, ah! what pure, unspotted, perfect soul, 

Divine as Deity on earth could be, 

Doth agonize beneath th’ imputed curse, 

W hereby a ransom for the world is paid.” 


Night:— 


‘*But now the spirit of mysterious night 
Comes forth, and, like a ruined angel, seems 
All dimly glorious, and divinely sad: 

And Earth, forgettal of her primal fall, 

Lies in the beauty of reflected heaven. 

Oh! night creates the paradise of thought. 
Enchanting back whatever time has wronged 
Or exiled, touched with that celestial hue 
Which faith and faney on the dead bestow. 
Emotions which the tyrant day destroys, 

Can now awaken, like reviving flowers; 
And, oh! the darkest of unheavenly souls 
Must feel immortal, as his eye receives 
From all its views, a loveliness that comes 
To light the dimness of the spirit’s depth; 
As when at morning oft a sunrise pours 

A stream of splendour through the window panes 
Of temple vast, to cheer its barren aisles, 
And on the gloom of monumental sleep 

To glitter, like a resurrection morn!” 


Reflections:— 


‘‘Thus life is chartered for a nobler fate 

Than glory, by the breath of man bestowed— 

A living world reflects a living Goi, 

Morn, noon, and night, with everlasting change! 
And who can dim the universe, o’erawe 

The elements, unseat the ‘sun, or mar 

That mighty poem which the heavens and earth 
Exhibit, written by Eternal Hands?” 


Imagery :— 


the preceding, the prophets, and the types of Christ | ¢*And the young moon looks on the quiet state, 


in the Old ‘Testament are treated of) are of equal | Tpanced like a mother, with her doating eye 
merit; and we wish. we could them the justice of | Intently fixed upon a cradled child; 


While round, and full, and ravishingly bright, 
A planet here and there the sky adorns; 

A path of lustre has o’erlaid the deep, 

And heaves and glitters, like a wizard shore 
For sea-enchanters, when they rise and walk 
The waves in glory.. Voice nor foot profanes 
This dreaming silence; but the mellow lisp 

Of dying waters on the beach dissolved, 
Makes ocean language for the heart and hour.” 


If these selections do not satisfy our readers that 
we have not ever praised the writer’s poetical powers, 
we must yield to that variety in taste which leals to 
want of agreement on matters irresponsible to di- 
rect proot, and whose only demonstration lies ia the 
breast of the judge. With us they are periectly 
conclusive; and with the memory of the immortal 
bard of Paradise Lost, with the more recent exqui- 
site polish and pathos of Pope, and the grandeur and 
depth of the German Klopstock, all fresh in our 
mind, we have no hesitation in asking for the sti/l 
young author of these quotations a niche, neither 
distant nor distinguished, in the temple of immor- 
tality. At the same time, we can heartily wish that 
the crudeness of many portions, both of thought and 
diction, had been submitted to a more rigid revision 
and deliberate polish.— Londen Literary Gazzite. 


THE TRAVELLER. 


From Atwater’s Remarks on a Tour to Prairie du Chiea. 
MINERAL REGION—GALENA. 


This region contains the richest lead minesin the 
known world. When I was there, these mines had 
been worked only about three years, by comparative- 
ly but a few persons, who were ignorant of the busi- 
ness they followed, and they laboured under almost 
every disadvantage, yet they had manufactured in that 
time more than thirty millions of pounds of lead, — 
This had been carried to the Atlantic cities, aid had 


| reduced the price of Jead, in all its forms, one half, 


In the mineral country it was selling at the mines for 
one cent a pound; at Philadelphia, for three and a half 
cents a pound, 

Though I brought away from the mines specimens 
of every sort of lead ore, accompanied by state:nents, 
showing where, and how procured; the quantity made 
at each smelting establishment, and other ‘nfor nation 
relating to it, and all thrown, too, into a tabular form; 
yet, ina popular little book, like this, it might not 
be interesting to the general reader, such as read 
what [am now writing, and I pass it by, 
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The lead region in the United States, lies nearly 
parallel with the Atlantic Ocean, from north-east to- 
wards the south-west. Orin other words, this region 
occupies the same space that the Alleghanies do. It 
begins in the same latitude these mountains doin the 
north, and ends in the same latitude. From the Wis- 
consin in the north, to Red river of Arkansas in the 
south, and in breadth, from east to west, the lead re- 
gion occupies about one hundred and fifty miles of 
longitude. In some places it lies very deep in the 
earth, and it lies the deepest, about half way between 
its extreme ends. At its northern and southern ter- 
minations, it ascends to the very surface of the earth, 
and is there found, even on the surface, either on the 
highest grounds (except the mounds) or in ravines. 
On the little eminences, I could have filled our Jittle 
wagon, often as we passed over them, with beautful 
specimens of the phosphate of lead. 

The Mississippi passes through the region from la- 
titude 43 degrees 30 minutes north, to latitude 38 de- 
grees north. ; 

On the western shore of the Mississippi, opposite 
Rock Island, and extending north one hundced miles, 
from indubitable appearances, every where, as I pas- 
sed along, all that country must contain exhaustless 
mines. 

From the vast region where this mineral exists, 
extending through ten degrees of Jatitude, in width, 
too, in places three degrees of longitude—from its 
richness, (it being in many places nearly pure lead) 
considering also the ease with which it is obtained, 
and its vast abundance, we may safely conclude that 
we have lead ore, enough for all mankind, forever, 
within our own territory. , 

Copper ore is found in the mineral region, and 
one hundred and seventy tons of it, [a sulphuret] had 
been dug at Mineral Point, before [ left the coun- 
try. Its richness had not been sufficiently tested at 
that time. ‘ 

Fossil coal exists, near the head of Rock Island, 
on the western side of the hill, where I saw it, in 
place, and my information enables me to say, with- 
out doubt, that great bodies of this coal exists on a 
branch of Rock river, rising south west of the main 
river, more than one hundred miles from its mouth. 
This coal may be reached by boats, and easily floated 
down the river to Rocky Island. 

The water lime-stone, near Galena, indicates salt 
water, in the earth, where it comes in contact with 
this rock. 

This lime-stone, if thrown into water, becomes in- 
crusted with common salt; and Lknow of no salt wa- 
ter in the interior of our country, which does not 
lie below thisrock. It depends entirely on the quan- | 
tity of this rock, near Galena, whether salt water, in 
considerable quantities, exists there. By perfora- 
ting the earth a few hundred feet with an auger, the 
citizens can ascertain whether common salt can be 
made in this neighbourhood. 

A few general remarks on the country west of Lake 
Michigan, and north of Missouri and Llinois, seem 
necessary here. 

Whereall the’country south of Fox and Wisconsin 
rivers, having for its eastern boundary Lake Michi- 
gan and the Illinois river to its mouth, and the Mis- 
sissippi for its western boundary, thrown into a Ter- 
ritorial Government, it would, ina few years, be- 
come a respectable state. Nature seems to have in- 
tended this country should form a state by itself; but 
man has determined otherwise. 

North of the Wisconsin and Fox rivers, another 
State might be formed, on the east side of the Mis- 
sissppi, which would be about as large as Virginia. 

On the west side of the Mississippi, above the State 
of Missouri, there is territory sufficient for two 
states, each larger than Virginia. Ifthe upper coun- 
try should be formed into four states, they would 
eventually be the most populous and powertul states 
in the whole confederacy. Nature has intended that 
vast region for thirty millions of human beings at 

some not very remote period of time. For purity of 
air, and of water—for mineral wealth, fertility of 
soil, healthiness of climate, and almost every other 
thing valuable to man, the whole country is equal to 
any portion of the earth’s surface. 

The future population of this vast region, dwelling 
as they will on the highest table land in the United 
States, can easily descend the water courses, either 
Northwardly down Red River, to Hudson’s Bay; or 

southwardly down the Mississippi to N. Orleans— 
eastwardly down our Northern Lakes to New York, 
or down the St. Lawrence to Quebec. Nature has 
opened these roads to and from this region, and man 
is now using them. During the next’hundred years, 
Ohio, as a state, will take the lead in wealth and 
business, and in the number of her people, compared 
with any state west of the Alleghanies; but eventual- 
ly Missouri, and any one of the states to be formed 
ou the upper Mississippi,may surpass us in numbers, 
wealth, and palitical power. Should not one of the 
states | have referred to eventually become the most 
powerful, then Ohio must be at the very head of our 
confederacy forever. 

Should our people never settle the country west of 
the Rocky Mountains, (though I feel assured of arow 
of States on the Pacific equalling our Atlantic ones, 
within a century to come) yet there will be at no 
distant day, a tier of States. north-north west and 
west of Lilinois, Missouri and Arkansas, which wil] 


- eventually become populous, wealthy and powerful 


States. 

To all human appearance the census of 1840 will 
place the nutional government in the hands of the 
people in the valley of the Mississippi. To resist 
this event, would involve the necessity of preventing 


the revolution of the earth around the sun and upon 
its axis, and the whole course of nature. To mourn 
over it, involves the extreme folly of repining at the 
happy lot of a majority of the nation—and of our pos- 
terity forever. From the growth of this nation, the 
lover of liberty has nothing to fear, because our 
people from their cradles are taught to be republi- 
cans. ‘They are such, as if by instinct, and those 
principles which tend to make them MEN, are 
taught them from the first moment they see the light, 
breathe American air, and taste their mother’s milk. 
In resuming my personal narrative, 1 have little to 
say about Edwardsville, where the reader left me.— 
Its location is nine miles east of Alton, on the Mis- 
sissippi, and twenty miles north of St. Louis. 
The people of the town were healthy when I was 
there, and they appeared to be anagreeable, well in- 
formed and moral community. Itis a seat of justice, 
has a pumber of stores and taverns, a suitable num- 
ber of mechanics, Lands are cheap in the vicinity, 
and fortunes might be made by farmers here. 
Leaving this town alter tarrying here two or three 
days, I passed rapidly across the state to Vincennes, 
in Indiana, where I arrived the third day from Ed- 
wardsville. The country between Edwardsville and 
Vincennes is mostly prairie and thinly settled. I 
passed through several seats of justice and the capi- 
tal of the state, but saw nothing worthy of remark on 
my route. The whole state, except in places where 
the water courses are, or the surface is very rough, 
abrupt, broken or greatly undulating, is one vast 
prairie. Its soil on the surface is nearly the same as 
the richest alluvial Jands along the larger rivers, any 
where in the Uniun east of the Wabash river. 
‘The same remarks might be made of all the coun- 
try west of the Wabash, extending from the Mexi- 
can Gulf to the Frozen Ocean, parts of Louisiana, 
where the pine woods are, and also where some per- 
sons wish to locate all the Indians, exgepted. With 
the exceptions already made from the Wabash di- 
rectly westward—and from the Mississippi below 
lat. 37 degrees north, that whole region is one vast 
meadow. Its soil is as fertile as any land can be, 
and when planted with trees, and cultivated by good 
husbandmen, it will furnish food enough for three 
hundred millions of people. Grass enough now 
grows there for all the tame animals, whose food 
is grass now, in the world. 


‘This vast region, in its present state, is of litle 
value, but the time will certainly arrive,{when it will 
be covered by farms and animated with countless 
millions of domestic animals. There golden bar- 
vests will wave before every breath of air that moves 
over its surface—there great and splendid cities will 
rear their tall and glittering spires, and there count- 
less millions of happy human beings will live and 
move, and display talents that will enoble man, and 
virtues that will adorn and render him happy. 


The longest, the most durable and best rivers in 
the world, intersect and pass through this country, 
standing on whose banks, there will yet be some of 
the largest cities in the world. Comparatively 
speaking, but few persons in the world have ever 
beheld this country. No tongue, and no author have 
described it; but it is there—it will be seen—it will 
be described, and it will be settled, improved and oc- 
cupied by countless millions of the human race. Its 
rivers will be cleared of the impediments to naviga- 
tion, all the way to the Rocky Mountains; the roar- 
ing of the guns of the steamers, the stage driver’s 
horn, and the loud huzzas of happy throngs will soon 
be heard along ail these rivers aud at the very foot of 
these mountains. 


Infinite wisdom and infinite goodness never cre- 
ated on this earth, so fine a country as this, and to 
suppose for a moment that it will not be thickly 
settled ,used and improved by unnumbered millions of 
men, involves so poor—so contemptuous an opinion of 
men, that L instantly and indignantly discard it from 
my mind. 

Such an opinion sinks man even below the horse, 
the deer, the hison, the bear and the wolf, now roam- 
ing in unnumbered droves over this meadow. Here 
every farmer in the world may become a free holder 
and hive in rural bliss. No poor man in the eastern 
states, who has feet and legs, and can use them, has 
any excuse for remaining poor where he is, a day or 
even an hour. He who made him and gave him 
locomotive powers, created this country for his use 
and benefit—it has been given to him by God, who 
has commanded him to cultivate itand enjoy it, and 
if he continues to disobey this reasonable command, 
he deserves to suffer all he does through his own 
obstinate indolence, laziness and stupidity. Sucha 
creature would starve in Paradise. He deserves no 
more pity than he who complained for the want of 
light in the brilliancy of noon-day, while he closed 
his eyes. ‘The country is there, aud he who haslegs 
to walk with can reach it, and when there, with his 
hands, he can cultivate enough of it with ease, to 
enrich himself and his children after him. And 
there are thousands of spots, where the groves are— 
where there are valuable mill sites—where there are 
mines of lead—of fossil coal—of iron ore, and where 
there will be ferries, the possession and ownership 
of which fora mere trifle too, would be an indeepen 
dent fortune for several generations. Will the poor 
man in the Atlantic States tarry where he is, until 
some wealthy eastern nabob discovers and purchases 
those now unoccupied mill sites, groves, mines, and 
ferries? If so let him suffer—and linger—and groan, 
whine and complain in vain, wherehe is. If he will 
not come to this country, he can hardly expect the 


country will cometo him, If he deseryes the name 


of man, and be poor, bere is the country intended 
by his Creator for his home. 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF EUROPE. 


BY N. P. WILLIS. 

Passage down the Saone—an odd acquaintance— 
Lyons—church of Notre Dame de Fourvieres— 
view from the tower. 

I locked out of my window the last thing before 
going to bed at Chalons, and the familiar constella- 
tion of ursa major never shone brighter, and never 
made me a more agreeable promise than that of fair 
weather the following day for my passage down the 
Ssone. I was called at four, and it rained in torrents, 
‘The steamboat was smaller than the smallest I have 
seen in our country, and crowded to suffocation with 
children, women, and lap-dogs. I appropriated my 
own trunk, and spreading my umbrella, sat down 
upon it, to endure my disappointment with what phi- 
fosophy I might. A dirty-looking fellow, who must 
have slept in his clothes tor a month, came up, with 
a loat of coarse bread under his arm, and addressed 
me, to my sufficient astonishment, zz Latin! He 
wanted to sit under my umbrella. I looked at him 
a second time, but he had touched my passion. Latin 
is the only thing I have been driven to in this world 
that Lever really loved; and the clear, mellow, unc- 
tuous pronunciation of my dirty companion equally 
astonished and pleased me. I made room for him 
on my trunk, and though rusted somewhat since, I 
philosophized over Lucretius, we got on very toler- 
ably. He was a German student, travelling to Italy, 
and a fine specimen of the class. A dirtier man lL 
never saw, and hardly a finer or more intellectual 
face. He knew every thing, and served me asa talk- 
ing guide to the history of all the places on the river. 
Instead of eating all at once, as we do on board the 
steamboats in America, the French boats have a re- 
staurant, from which you order what you please, and 
at any hour. ‘The cabin was set round with small 
tables, and the passengers made little parties, and 
breakfasted and dined at their owa time. Itis much 
the better method. I descended to the cabin very 
hungry about twelve o’clock, and was looking about 
for a place, when a French gentleman politely rose, 
and observing that [ was alone, (my German friend 
living on bread and water only, ) requested me to join 
his party at breakfast. Two young Jadies and a lad 
of fourteen sat at the table, and addressing them by 
their familiar names, my polite friend requested 
them to give me a place; and then told me that they 
were his daughters and son, and that he was travelling 
to Italy for the health of the younger girl, a pale, 
slender creature, apparently about eighteen. I was 
very well pleased with my position, and rarely have 
past an hour more agreeably. French girls of the 
better classes never talk, but the lather was very com- 
municative, and a Parisian, with the cross of the le- 
gion of honour, and we found abundance of matter 
tor conversation. ‘hey have stopped at Lyons, where 
1 write at present, and I shall probably join their 
party to Marseilles, 


The clouds broke away after mid-day, and the 
banks of the river brightened wonderfully with the 
change. ‘he Saone is about the size of the Mohawk, 
but not half so beautiful; at least for the greater part 
of its course, Indeed, you can hardly compare Ame- 
rican with European rivers, for the charm is of an- 
other description quite. With us it is nature only, 
here it is almost all art. Our rivers are lovely, be- 
cause the outline of the shore is graceful, and parti- 
cularly because the vegetation is luxuriant. ‘The hills 
are green, the foliage deep and lavish, the rocks 
grown over with vines or moss, the monntains in the 
distance covered with pines aud other forest trees; 
every thing is wild, and nothing looks bare or sterile. 
The rivers of France are crowned on every height 
with ruins, and in the bosom of every valley lies a 
cluster of picturesque stone cottages; but the fields 
are naked, and there are no trees; the mountains are 
barren and brown, and every thing looks as if the 
dwellings had been deserted by the people, and na- 
ture had at the same time gone to decay. I can con- 
ceive nothing more melancholy than the views upon 
the Saone, seen, as I saw them, though vegetation is 
out every where, and the banks should be beautiful if 
ever. As we approached Lyons the river narrowed, 
and grew bolder, and the last ten miles were enchant- 
ing. Naturally the shores at this part of the Saone 
are exceedingly like the highlands of the Hudson 
above West Point. Abrupt hills rise from the river’s 
edge, and the windings are sharp and constant. But 
imagine the highlands of the Hudson crowded with 
antique chateaux, and covered to. the very top with 
terraces and summer houses and hanging gardens, 
gravel walks and beds of flowers, instead of wild 
pines and precipices, and you may get a very correct 
idea of the Saone above Lyons. You emerge from 
one of the dark passes of the river by a suddentarn, 
and there before you lies this large city, built on both 
banks, at the foot and on the sides of the mountains, 
The bridges are fine, and the broad crowded quays 
all along the edges of the river, have a beautiful ef- 
fect. We landed at the stone stairs, and I selected a 
hotel by chance, where I found seven Americans of 
my acquaintance. We have been spending the even- 
ing “ the rooms of a townsman of mine, very plea- 
Sanlly, 

There is a great deal of magnificence at Lyons, 
in the way of quays, promenades, and buildings; but 
its excessive filthiness spoils every thing. One could 
scarce admire a Venus in such an atmosphere; and 
you cannot find room to stand in Lyons where you 
have not some nauseating odour, IL was giad to 


escape from the lower streets, and climb up the long 
staircases to the observatory that overhangs the town. 
From the base of this elevation the descent of the 
river is almost a precipice. ‘Ihe houses hang onthe 
side of the steep hill, and their doors enter from the 
long alleys of stone staircases by which you ascend. 
On every step, and at almost every foot of the way, 
stood a beggar. ‘They might have touched hands 
from the quay to the summit. If they were not such 
objects of real wretchedness, it would be laughable 
to hear the church calendar of saints repeated so vo- 
lubly. The lame hobble after you, the blind stum- 
ble in your way, the sick lie and stretch out their 
hands from the wall, and all begin in the name of 
the Virgin Mary, and end with ‘*.Mon bon Mon- 
sieur,” and **ua petit sous.” I confined my chari- 
ties toa lovely child, that started out from its mo- 
ther’s lap, and ran down to meet us—a dirty and rag- 
ged little thing, but with the large dark eyes of the 
province; and a skin, where one could see it, of the 
clearest nut brown tint. Her mother had five sueh, 
and each of them, to any one who loved children, 
would have been a treasure of beauty and interest. 

It was holy-week, and the church of JVotre Dame 
de Fourvieres, which stands on the summit of the 
hill, was crowded with people. We went in for a 
moment, and sat down on a bench to rest. My com- 
panion was a Swiss captain of artillery, who was a 
passenger in the boat, a very splendid fellow, with a 
moustache that he might have tied behind his ears. 
He had addressed me at the hotel, and proposed that 
we should visit the curiosities of the town together. 
He was a model of a manly figure, athletic, and sol- 
dier-like, and standing near him was to get the focus 
of all the dark eyes in the congregation. 

The new square tower stands at the side of the 
church, and rises to the height of perhaps sixty feet. 
The view from it is said to be one of the finest inthe 
world. Ihave seen more extensive ones, but never 
one that comprehended more beauty and interest.— 
Lyons lies at the foot, with the Saone winding through 
its bosom in abrupt curves; the Rhone comes down 
from the north on the other side of the range of 
mountains, and meeting the Saone in a broad stream 
below the town, they stretch off tu the south, through 
a diversified landscape; the Alps rise from the east 
like the edges of a thunder-cloud, and the mountains 
of Savoy fill up the interval tothe Rhone. All about 
the foot of the monument lie gardens, of exquisite 
cultivation; and above and below the city the villas of 
the rich; giving you altogether as delicious a nucleus 
for a broad circle of scenery as art and nature could 
create, and one sufficiently in contrast with the bar- 
renness of the rocky circumference to enhance the 
charm, and content you with your position. Half 
way down the hill lies an old monastery, with a 
lovely garden walled in from the world; and several 
of the brotherhood were there, idling up and down 
the shaded alleys, with their black dresses igs 
the ground, possibly in holy contemplation. The 
river was covered with boats, the bells were ring- 
ing to church, the glorious old cathedral, so famous 
for its splendour, stood piled up, with its arches and 
gray towers, in the square below; the day was soft, 
sunny, and warm, and existence was a blessing. I 
leaned over the balustrade, 1 know not how Jong, 
looking down upon the scene about me; and I shail 
ever remember it as one of those few unalloyed mo- 
ments, when the press of care was taken off my mind, 
and the chain of circumstances was strong enough to 
} set aside both the past and future, and leave me to 
the quiet enjoyment of the present. I have found 
such hours ‘* few aod far between.” —N. Y. Mirror. 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


Saturpay, Aucust 4, 1832. 


One hundred and forty-seven deaths occurred in 
Philadelphia last week. Of these eight died of ma- 
lignant cholera, five of cholera morbus, six of drunk- 
enness, twelve of convulsions, and thirteen of con- 
sumption, 


According to the Landers, many of the Africans 
take great pride in boasting they are descendants of 
white men. We find this anecdote recorded in one 
of their volumes.—** At Taoorie, we recollect hay- 
ing overheard a conversation between two men who 
were quarrelling in the very height of their passion. 
‘ What!’ exclaimed one of them to his fellow, ‘ thou 
pitiful son of a black ant! dost thou presume to say 
that a horse was my father? Look at these Christians! 
for as they are, Iam; and such were my ancestors. 
Answer me not, I say, for Iam a white man.” The 
speaker was a negro, and his skin was the colour of 
charcoal.” 


THE GERMAN LANGUAGE, 

The United States Gazette has the following no- 
tice of a new publication recently issued from the 
press of this city:—‘*We have had the pleasure of 
examining a work recently published in this city, by 
Professor Bokum. It is an introduction to the study 
of the German literature, calculated for the English 


student of German, or the German student of En- 
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glish. It commences with the ‘double interlinear 
translation, on what is sometimes called the Hamil- 
tonian plan, excepting that the liberal and the free 
translations are on one line, so arranged that the 
idioms of the language are placed at once in contrast. 
This plan enables the author to give more matter 
than could be otherwise put into so small a compass. 
To us the translations appear exellent for the young 
scholar, and the selections from the German that 
follow, are suited to the progress of the pupil. Mr. 
Bokum inculeates the principles of Grammar with 
the lessons of translation, though we believe that no 
inconsiderable knowledge of the language might be 
obtained without a teacher, especially as a chapter 
upon pronunciation closes the volume.”’ 


Allthe New York theatres are closed. The Bow- 
ery closed on the breaking out of the Cholera,—the 
Richmond Hill a fortnight after, and the Park on 
Monday night last. Convent Garden continues open 
and is lighted up every pleasant evening. A display 
of Fireworks takes place at the garden every night at 
nine o’clock. 


The Italian Vocalists, so much talked of and so 
long expected, arrived at the New York Quarantine 
Ground on Saturday last. The troupe consists of 
forty-two members. 


Upwards of sixteen thousand dollars have been col- 
lected in New York in behalf of the poor. 


A late number of the London Court Journal says: 
—‘¢ We understand that although the Queen has 
never concealed her dread of the ultra-reform prin- 
ciples, she has never directly or indirectly interfer- 
ed in favour of the anti-reformers. The idea of her 
having used any influence over the mind of the king, 
say those whoare about the person of their Majes- 
ties, is preposterous. The king is not a man to 
submit to petticoat government, nor is the Queen a 
woman who would attempt toexercise it. With re- 
spect to the non-appointment of a Chamberlain, in 
place of Lord Howe, we are assured that it arises 
purely from economy. The Queen can dispense 
with such an officer, and the honourable use which 
she has lately made of a great portion of her income 
makes it necessary for her to be economical.” 


Norristown is said to enjoy excellent health. Only 
three or four deaths have occurred there within as 
many months. 


The Reading Chronicle declares that that borough 
continues to enjoy excellent health. 


A London paper states that on the night of Mr. 
Young’s benefit, there were 1140 persons crowded 
into the pit of Covent Garden Theatre, and that 
Young’s receipts for the night could not have been 
less than £800. 


Linerat Humanr.—The New York Com- 
mercial Advertiser mentions, that among the dona- 
tions for the relief of the suffering poor of that city, 
the sum of ONE. HUNDRED DOLLARS was last 
week received from the Hon. JOHN SERGEANT, 


of Pennsylvania. 


Some of our streets and alleys require the services 
of the scavenger. ‘Too much vigilance cannot be ex- 
ercised at this particular crisis. 


We were yesterday shown an apparatus for inject- 
ing fluids into the veins of cholera patients, which, 
as its powers and facilities were explained to us, ap- 
pears to be admirably calculated for the purpose in- 
tended. It was shown to us by Dr. Elkinton, who 
has charge of one of the Cholera Hospitals in the 
Northern Liberties, and who will be pleased to ex- 
hibit it to others. By this instrament the introduc- 
tion of atmospheric air into the veins is completely 
avoided, and the injecting force is derived from the 
pressure of the atmosphere. It is a great improve- 
ment on the apparatus in use in the Crosby street 
Hospital, New York, and indeed affords every con- 
venience and facility for the safe and easy perform- 
snce of the operation for which it is intended. Our 
medical men would do well to examine it for them- 
selyes. We think they cannot but approve of its de- 
sign and construction, Of the wisdom of injections 
into the veins, in cases of Cholera, they are the best 


judges, 


VARIETIES. 


The speech of Metellus Numidicus, a grave aad 
eloquent man, on the subject of marriage contained 
this passage: ‘* If, Romans, we could do without # 
wife, we should be all without that source of vexa- 
tion. But since nature has so ordered it that we can 
neither live with them happily enough, nor without 
them by any means, we must consult our lasting se- 
curity, rather than a transient gratification.” To 
virgins are addressed the soft expressions, ‘* my de- 
light”—** my charmer”—** my soul”—** light of my 
eyes,” &c. But as soon as they become married 
women, then they are changed indeed; the terms 
than applied to themare ‘* plagues” tempests” 

** torments”—** curses”—*‘‘ continual fevers,” and 
to sum up all ina word, intolerabie evil.”—Phi- 
lippus Carolus’s Commentaries on Aulus Gellius. 
Favonius, the philosopher, addressed a young man 
who affected hard and obsolete words, in the follow- 
ing words: ‘* You, as if you were conversing with 
the mother of Evander, use alanguage which has been 
for many years out of date, unwilling that any one 
should know or comprehend what you mean. Why 
not then be silent, that you may fully obtain your 
purpose. But you are fond of antiquity you say, be- 
cause it is ingenious, good, temperate, and modest; 
imitate then the ancients in your life, but speak the 
language of the moderns; and have always impregsed 
on your memory and heart, what Julius Cesar, a 
man of extraordinary genius and prudence, has writ- 
ten in his first book on analogy,—** avoid every un- 
usual word as you would a rock.” 


In the following eloquent eulogium on the happi- 
ness of a life devoted to literary leisure amid the 
shades of sylvan scenes, Pliny pays a just tribute, 
which may excite the envy and wonder of some of 
those who delight in the fumum strepitumque of a 
metropclis. 

At my peaceful retreat at Laurentum, says he, in 
a letter to Minutius Fundanus, 1 neither hear nor 
speak any thing of which I have occasion to repeat. 
There I live undisturbed by rumour, and free from 
the anxious solicitudes of hope or fear, conversing 
only with myself and my books. ‘True and genuine 
life! pleasing and honourable repose! More, per- 
haps, to be desired than employments of any kind! 
Thou solemn sea and solitary shore, best and most 
retired scene for contemplation, with how many no- 
ble thoughts have ye inspired me! Snatch then, my 
friend, as [ have, the first oceasion of leaving the noisy 
town, with all its frivolous pursuits, and devote 
as days to study, or even resign them to indo- 
ence. 


The only account of Skelton, the poet-laureat, 
which remains, is to be found in a very old volume, 
so rare, that Steevens, to whom it belonged, wrote in 
it, that he never saw any other copy of the book. The 
title is Merte Tules, newlue imprinted, and made by 
master Skelton, Poet-Laureat, &e. It is probable 
that this is a collection of all the jests of the time, 
appropriated to Skelton, because his happened to be 
what the booksellers call a selling name. One or 
two extracts will give the reader a sufficient speci- 
men of the poet-laureat’s humour. 

*© Tale 1st. How Skelton came lute home to Oxforde, 
from Abtngton. 

Skelton was an Englyshe man born, as Skogan 
was, and he was educated and brought uppe in Ox- 
forde; and there was he made a poet-laureat. And 
on a tyme hee had bene at Abbington to make mery, 
wher he had eate salt meates, and he dyd come late 
home to Oxfoorde; and he did lye in an ine named 
the ‘Tabere, whyche is now the Angell, and he did 
drynke and went to bed. About mydnight he was so 
thyrstie or drye that he was constrained to call the 
tapstere for drynke, and the tapstere henrde hym 
not. Then he cryed to his oste and lhiys ostess and to 
the ostler for drynke, and no man could heare hym. 
**‘Alacke!” sayd Skelton, I shall peryshe for lacke 
of drynke: what remedye!”? At the last he dyd ery 
out and sayd ‘ fyer, fyer, fyer.’ 

When Skelton harde everye man bustled himself 
upward, and some of them were naked and some 
were halle asleep and amased, and Skelton dyd erye 
*ftyer, fyer!? (styll) that every man knew not where 
to reserte, Skelton dyd go to bed: and the oste and 
the ostess and the tapster wythe the ostler dyd runne 
to Skelton’s chambere wy the candles lyghted in theyr 
handes, saying ‘ where, where, where is the fire?’ 
‘Here, here,’ sayd Skelton, and poynted hys fynger 
to hys mouth, sayinge ‘fetch me some drynke to 
quench the fyer, and the heate, and the drynesse in 
my mouthe:” and so they dyd. Wherefore, it is 
goode for every man to help hys own self in tyme of 
nede wyth some policie or crafte, so be yt ther bee 
no deceit nor falshed usid. 


Tale 2. How Skelton drest the Kendall-man in the 
Sweat time. 

Ona tyme Skelton rode from Oxfoorde to London 
wyth a Kendall man, and at Uxbrydge they beyted. 
The Kendall-man layde hys cap upon the borde in 
the halle, and he went to serve hys horse; Skelton 
took the Kendall-man’s cappe, and dyd putte be- 
twxte the lyninge and the outer syde a dyshe of but. 
ter, And when the Kendall-man had dreste his horse 
he dyd come yn to diner, and dyd putte on hys 
cappe; (that tyme the sweatynge sycknesse was in 
Englande.) At the laste when the butter had take 
heate of the Kendall-mat’ heade, yt dyd begyne to 
ron over hys face and aboute hys cheekes. Skelton 


| say, Syr you sweate soore, beware that you have 


not the sweatynge syeknesse: and the Kendall-man 
sayd, ‘ By the masse I’se wrang: I bus go tyl bed.’ 
Skelton sayd, ‘Lam skill’d on physicke, and speci- 
ally to the sweatynge sycknesse, that I wyll warrant 
anye man.’ ‘In good fayth,’ sayd the Kendall-man, 
‘do see, and I’se bay for your skott to London.’ 
Then sayd Skelton, ** get you a kerchief, and I will 
bring you abed,’ wyche was doone. Skelton caused 
the cappe to be sod in boat lee, and dryedit. In the 
mornyng Skelton and the Kendall-man dyd ryde 
merely to London. 

Thus—to use the words of the eolophon—endeth 
(two of) the merie tales of Maister Skelton, very 
pleasant for the recreation of the minde.— Baltimore. 

Every reader recollects the custom, described by 
Bruce, of cutting steaks from living animals. The 
following passage will show that the Abyssinians 
were not singularinthistaste. It is taken from a 
book printed in the year 1679, and entitled **Modern 
Account of Scotland, being an exact description of 
the country, and a true character of the people and 
their manners; written from thence by an English 
gentleman.” 


Of the Scotch, this writer says—their cruelty des- 
cends to their beasts; it being a custom in some places 
to feast upon a living cow, they tye in the middle of 
them, near a great fire, and then cut collops off this 
poor living beast, and broil them on the fire, till they 
have mangled her all to pieces; nay, sometimes they 
will only cut off as much as will satisfy their present 
appetites, and let her go till their greedy stomachs 
call for another supply; such horrible cruelty as can 
scarce be paralleled in the whole world. 

The following pun is recorded of James the First, 
King of England. ‘Taylor, called the water poet, on 
account of his being a Thames waterman, had writ- 
ten a book entitled Laugh and be Faz, which gave 
much offence to Mr. Coryate, the celebrated travel- 
ler. This book, on complaint being made, was or- 
dered to be burnt. Coryate following this with fresh 
complaints against Taylor, his majesty was pleased 
to te }] him, that when the lords of his privy council 
had leisure, and nothing better to do, they should 
hear and determine the difference between Mr, Co- 
ryate the scholar, and John Tay-or the sculler. 


Shakspeare}was never any scholar, ashe would, 
if alive, contess, saysanoldauthor. But by keeping 
company with learned persons, and conversing with 
jocular wits, he became so famously witty, or witti- 
ly famous, that by his own industry, without the help 
of learning, he attained to an extraordinary height in 
all strains of dramatic poetry; so that Heraclitus him- 
self might smile at his comedies, they were se merry; 
and Democritus scarce forbear to sigh at his trage- 
dies, they were so mournful. 

Many were the wit combats, continues the panegy- 
rist, between him and Ben Jonson, which two we 
may compare to a Spanish galleon, and an English 
man of war. Jonson, like the former, was built far 
higher in learning, solid but slow in performances. 
Shakspeare with the English man of war, lesser in 
bulk but lighter in sailing, could turn with all tides, 
tack-about, and take advantage of all winds, by the 
quickness of his wit and invention. 

Another writer commences an epitaph for the im- 
mortal bard in the following quaint manner: 


Renowned Spencer, move a bit more nigh, 

To learned Chaucer, and rare Beaumont lie, 

A little nearer Spencer, to make room 

For Shakspeare, in your threefold, fourfold tomb; 
To lodge all four in one bed make a shift, 

Until doomsday, for hardly will a fifth, 

Betwixt this day and that, by fate be slain, 

For whom your curtains may be drawn again. 


Ben Johnson was compelled by poverty to leave 
Cambridge after having entered at St. Johns, and was 
obliged, for subsistence, to have recourse to manual 
labour. His mother had married a bricklayer, and 
with him, he assisted in building Lincoln’s Inn, 
where, though he had a trowel in his hand, he always 
had a book in his pocket. 

The works of Drayton, though now neglected, 
were once perused with rapture. ‘The great Seldon 
— the Polyolbion worthy of hiscomments, and 
England’s Hervical Epistles, were so well received 
that they procured their author the title of the British 
Ovid. His legends of Robert Duke of Normandy, 
Matilda, Piers Gaveston, and Thomas Cromwell, are 
by no means despicable. 

Anthony Brewer was the author of several drama- 
tic pieces of little merit. A circumstance, no less 
simple than singular, has, however, rescued his name 
from oblivion. Cromwell in his juvenile days per- 
formed the part Tactus in Brewer’s “Lingua,” and 
there stumbled upon the crown, for which the five 
senses are represented as contending. Heafterwards 
performed the same part so successfully upon a wider 
stage, that this adventitious rehearsal was recalled to 
remembrance. 

VARTETY OF SYLLABLES anp EXTENT OF LAN- 
GuAGE.—Who can say to what an extent man may 
arrive by making new discoveries! yet he need not 
be puzzled to name them, though some have fancied 
language may soon be siiiemed as science increases, 
and that it will be difficult to designate what time and 
study may disclose. Every European tongue has, 
however, terms enough. The changes of position in 
an alphabet of twenty letters is almost infinite. A 
continental writer says, that the syllables alone which 
can be formed with the letters of the Greek alphabet, 
including their minglings and transpositions, amount 


to one hundred millions two hundred thousand! Now 
the words in Johnson’s Dictionary, with their re 
titions, amount only to forty thousand. Rabelais 
says, *‘Debts have I, exceeding in number the sylla- 
bles resulting from the coupling of all the consonants 
with the vowels, designed and counted of yore by the 
noble Xenocrates.” This letter writer made the 
calculation above alluded to. 


PHILANTHROPY.—The one thing that most exalts 
and illustrates man, is disinterested affection. We 
are never so truly what we are capable of being, as 
when we are ready to sacrifice ourselves for others, 
and immolate our self love on the altar of beneficence. 
There is no joy like the joy of a generous sentiment, 
to go about doing good, to make it our meat and our 
drink to promote the happiness of others, and diffuse 
confidence and love to every one within the reach of 
our influence. —Godwin’s Cloudesley, 


Curran and Lysacut.—The famous Ned Ly- 
saght was a perpetual ear-sore to the no less famous 
Curran, his contemporary. Wits like poets and 
kings bear no rival near their thrones. Curran was 
particularly averse to meeting Lysaght in company. 
For the orator had always a penchant for ‘ showing 
off,’ and the punster had a passion for engrossing the 
attention of the auditors to himself alone. Some- 
times, too, a collision took place between them—‘ a 
rare encounter of two brilliant stars.’ On one occa- 
sion, Curran, somewhat piqued at the overwhelming 
radiance of Lysaght’s jaceta, pettishly exclaimed 
that he was quite tired of the quantity and quality of 
puns with which Lysaght inundated the company; 
and half jest, and half earnest, proposed a fine on any 
such future delinquency. The jcker assented, sum- 
ming up his offences by the following quadruple 
joke:—‘ Ah! Curran, if I were punished for every 
pun I shed, I would not have a puny shed to cover 
my punish head.—Atheneum. 


Tuene are only three liquors that harmonize with 
smoking—beer, coffee, and hock. Cigars altogether 
destroy the flavour of claret, and indeed of all red 
wines, except Auchmanshauser; which in case you 
are not knowing in such matters, is the produce of 
the Burgundy grape transplanted to the banks of the 
Rhine—a wine for which I have a particular regard. 

Emptoy but one tradesman at the same trade, and 
let him be the first man in his line. He has the best 
materials, and can give the best tick; and one bill is, 
at all times, a mere trifle ona man’s mind compared 
with three short ones, 


Tue most famous Rhenish is mace at Johannisberg, 
a very small farm, so small, that every drop made on 
it is comsumed by the proprietor, Prince Matter- 
nich, or given away to crowned heads, You can al- 
ways dumb-found any panegyrist of his Rhine-wine, 
by mentioning this circumstance. ‘Ay, ay,’ you 
may say, ‘it is pretty passable stuff, but it is not 
Johannisberg. I lived three years in that part of the 
country, and I flatter myself lam a judge,”— 
Maxims of O’Doherty in Blackwood’s Mag. 


Turkisa Justice.—A young man desperately in 
love with a girl of Stanchio, eagerly sought to marry 
her, but his proposals were rejected. In consequence 
he destroyed himself by poison. ‘The Turkish Police 
arrested the father of the obdurate fair and tried him 
for culpable homicide! If the accused (argued they 
with becoming gravity) had not had a daughter, the 
deceased would not have fallen in love—consequent- 
ly he would not have died; but he (the accused) had 
a daughter, and the deceased had fallen in love, &e. 
Upon all the counts he was called up to pay the price 
of the young man’s life—and this being fixed at the 
sum of 80 piastres, was accordingly exacted.—Dr, 
Clarke’s Travels. 

Users or Honour.—Honour hath three thing in it: 
First, the vantage ground to do good: Secondly, the 
approach to principal persons: ‘Thirdly, the raising 
of a man’s own fortunes, —Bacon’s Essays. 

Dr. Wotcot.—He was a man of great natural hu- 
mour, as his satires under the signature of Peter 
Pindar fully demonstrate. Among other facetiz, he 
frequently related that when a young man, and en- 
gaged in his uncle’s laboratory, his fancy imputed a 
language to the mortars at which it was his daily task 
to labour. ‘Whenever I was using the large marble 
one, I thought it repeated the words linger-’em-long, 
linger-’em-long; but when the little brass one was 
rang upon by the pestle, he cried, kill-’em-quick, 
kill-’em-quick, kill-’em-quick,’ 

Tae Wire.—How sweet to the soul of a man is 
the society of a beloved wife, when wearied and bro- 
ken down by the labours of the day, her endearments 
soothe, her tender cares restore him. The solicitude 
and the anxieties, and the heaviest misfortunes of 
life are hardly to be borne by him who has the weight 
of business aud domestic cares at the same time to. 
contend with. But how much lighter do they seem, 
when after his necessary avocations are over, he re- 
turns to his home, dnd finds there a partner of all 
his griefs and troubles, who takes for his sake her 
share of domestic labours upon her, and soothes the 

anguish of his anticipation. A wife is not, as she is 
falsely represented und esteemed by some, a burden 
ora sorrow to man. No; she shares his burdens, 
and she alleviates his sorrows; for there is no diffi- 
culty so heavy or insupportable in life, but it may be 
surmounted by the mutual labours and the affection- 
ate concord of that holy partnership.—Hierocles. 
Moprrn Dinner dined 
out with a large party: like other parties of the kind, 
it was first silent, then talky, then argumentative, then 
disputations, then unintelligible, then altogethery, 


then inarticulate, then drank, 1 carried away much 


wine which had previously carried away my memory; 
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so that all was hiccup and happiness for the last hour 
or so.— Lord Byron—Moore’s Life of Byron. 
Epicurean Apvyice.—At a venison feast one day, 
Reynolds addressed his conversation to one of the 
company who sat next him, but to his great surprise 
could not get a single word in answer, untilat length 
his silent neighbour, turning to him, said—**Mr, 
Reynolds, whenever you are at a venison feast, I ad- 
vise you not to speak during dinner time, as in en- 
deavouring to answer your questions, I have just 
swallowed a fine piece of the fat, entire, without tast- 
ing its flavour.”—Northcot’s Life of Sir J. 
VesTIGES OF RoMANS IN Barrain.— Many of our 
Roman cities have become entirely wasted and deso- 
late; Silchester is one of them. Corn fields and pas- 
tures cover the spot once adorned with public and 
private buildings, all of which are now wholly des- 
troyed. Like the busy crowds who inhabited them, 
the edifices have sunk beneath the fresh and silent 
green sward, but the flinty wall which surrounded 
the city is yet firm, and the direction of the streets 
may be discerned by the difference of tint of the her- 
bage, and the ploughshare turns up the medals of the 
Cesars, so long dead and forgotten, who were once 
the masters of the world.—Hist. of Eng.—Family 


Library. 


Jews or TurKey.—At Constantinople, at Smyr- 
na, and indeed all over the Levant, the Jews speak 
a corrupted Spanish, with the Castilian idiom, ‘This 
circumstance, with that of their preserving many 
Spanish customs, and their giving to their municipal 
officers the name of Corregidors, sufficiently prove 
their descent from ‘those unfortunate Israelites, who 
from a barbarous and absurd policy were driven 
from Spain at the commencement of the sixteenth 
century.’ 

In spite of their misery, I generally found the Jews 
rather cheerful. That misery or poverty is indeed 
great among the mass of them, and there is nothing 
so vile but they will perform it for money. . I have 
been told that the new Julahs or pipe bowls, are first 
of all smoked by the Jews to take off the raw clayey 
taste—one proof to what they will submit to obtain 
their end or to make a para.—Note tothe Armenians. 

Frencu Mitirary Honours.—At all the public 
posts in Paris, a wounded soidier or sailor is distin- 

uished by the sentries on guard with the same 
Aaa which are paid toa staff officer-—the soldiers 
present arms upon their passing. This is a very 
cheap way of encouraging valour and emulation 
among their weer and ! have seen with what proud 
feelings of self-gratulation and consequence, the 
maimed parties so honoured have demeaned them- 


selves. — Wilkinson’s Sketches of Chinese Customs, 
&e. 


Memory anp and babies 
remember, i. e. recognise; man alone recollects.— 
This distinction is made by Aristotle in his Ethics, 

Ectraordinary Compact.—The following curious 
account is extracted from a paper by Mr. Dalton:— 
*‘During my detention in Borneo, altogether nearly 
fifteen months, I experienced much attention and 
kindness from many Diak chiefs, particularly from 


Seljie, who I was some months with. [adeed I was 


always of opinion that 1 was unsafe elsewhere, Being 
the first European he had ever seen, we no sooner met 
than I informed him, through an interpreter (as he 
could not speak a word of Malay,) that I had come 
on the part of the Europeans to make friends with 
him; and trusted he and his people would do me no 
harm. I mentioned this at once, fearing the Sultan 
of Coti had given some previons orders by no means 
favourable towards me. Seljie replied that he was 
incapable of such an act; but for our future good un- 
derstanding, it was proper that his followers should 
know on what footing we were, and he therefore re- 
quested I would make sobda¢ with him. On my glad- 
ly consenting, he went in person, and struck a spear 
into the ground above his father’s grave. This bei ns 
the signal for a general assembly, each of the chiefs 
sent a person to know the rajah’s pleasure: it was, 
that every warrior should assemble around the grave 
by twelve o’clock the next day. Some thousands 
were present; a platform of bamboo was raised about 
twelve feet above the grave, and on this Seljie and I 
mounted, accompanied by an agi or high priest.— 
After some previous ceremony, the agi produced a 
small silver cup, which might hold about two wine 
glasses, and then with a piece of bamboo made very 
sharp, drew blood from the rajah’s right arm. The 
blood ran into the cup until it was nearly full; he 
then produced another cup of a similar size, and 
made an incision in my arm, a little above the el- 
bow, and filled it with blood. The two cups were 
then held up to the view of the surrounding people, 
who ted them with loud cheers. The agi now 
presented me with the cup of Seljie’s blood, giving 
him the other one with mine. Upona signal, we 
drank offthe contents, amidst the deafening noise of 
the warriors and others. The agi then half filled 
one of the cups again from Seljie’s arm, and with 
my blood mate it a bumper; this was stirred up with 
a piece of bamboo andgiven to Selije, who drank 
about half; he then presented the cupto me, when I 
finished it. The noise was tremendous, Thus the 
great rajah Seljie and I became brothers, After this 
ceremony L4vas perfectly safe, and from that mo- 
ment felt myself so during my stay among his people. 
Drinking the blood, however, made me ill for two 
days, as [ could not throw: it off my stomach. The 
rajah took his share with great gusto, and this is 
considered one of the greatest ceremonies. particu- 
larly on this occasion, between the great rajab and the 
first European who had been seen in this country,” 
{Singapore Chronicle, 


London Police.--Mansion house.--. Stage-struck 
Hero,—Frederic Newsome, a boy apparently about 
nine years of age, was charged with having stolen 
some articles of apparel from his mother. The po- 
liceman who took him into custody produced a couple 
of that description of theatrical swords used on the 
stage; when, as the play bills announce, ‘a terrific 
combat” is to ensue between those melo-dramatic he- 
roes. ‘These swords, the boy admitted, he had pur- 
chased of a Jew, in petticoat-lane, with the money 
he procured by the sale of the stolen articles. It 
turned out, from questions that were put to the boy, 
that he had been seized with histronic ambition,and, 
in order to qualify himself for ‘‘principal tragedian,” 
had got up the play of Othello, in concert with a 
dramatic corps of juvenile aspirants. In order to do 
proper justice to the ‘* jealous Moor,” he had robbed 
his mother to purchase the requisite ‘* properties ” 
for dressing the character. While he was in the 
midst of his defence with cork-blackened visage, 
pleading before a ragged conclave of Venetian Sena- 
tors, a policeman shilted the scene unexpectedly by 
taking him before another tribunal, to conducta de- 
fence on hisown account. Among scraps of plays 
and other papers in his pocket was found the follow- 
ing programme of the intended representation:— 
**the meddledram of Othe/ler to be hacted on Tus- 
dy nex, by the following poplar hactors—Fred New- 
some is to hact Ovheller; and Dick Mason is to hang 
out his shirt. and perform Desmonday—Bill Curtis 
will play Cashen, and Jack Mason do Hargoo—Bill 
Walker to hact Amelia, and to borrer his mother’s 
handkercher. N. B. Cashenainttohit Jack Mason 
on the nob when he fights him, and Fred Newsome 
aint to kick Desmonday when he smothers her— 
Each hactor to have a sord—but only Bill Curtis and 
Otheller to have real uns.” 

The Lord Mayor reprimanded the boy severely 
upon learning that it was not the first time he had 
stolen property from his mother, and directed that 
he should be handed over to his friends. 

ANECDOTE OF THE EMPEROR ALEXANDER.—The 
Emperor was accustomed to travel with the utmost 
rapidity. On a certain occasion his Majesty, fatigued 
by having remained a long time in his carriage, 
alighted, and, unaccompanied by any of his suite, 
pursued his way on foot through a village that lay 
before him. ‘lhe Autocrat of all the Russias was 
attired in his usual travelling costume,—a military 
great coat without any particular mark of distinction. 
Desirous of obtaining some information respecting 
the road he was pursuing, he accosted a military- 
looking personage, who stood smoking a cigar at 
the door of ahouse. To each of the Emperor’s ques- 
lions the stranger replied in the most uncourteous 
manner; and by way of terminating the ungracious 
parley—‘Allow me to ask,’ said Alexander, * what 
may be your military rank?’ ‘Guess.’ ‘ Perhaps, 
Sir, you may be a lieutenant?’ ‘Higher, if you 
please.? *Cuptain?? ‘Another step.’ * Major?’— 
‘Go on, go on.’ Lieutenant-Colonel, presume?? 
‘You have hit it at last, though not without effort.’ 
These words were pronounced in a tone of arro- 
gance; and the several answers in the preceding dia- 
logue, were accompanied by a cloud of smoke puffed 
fuil in the Emperor’s face. ‘Now comes my turn, 
good Mr. ‘Traveller,’ said the officer;--* Pray what 
may be your military rank?’ * Guess.’ * Well, then, 
at the first glance, | should say——‘ Captain?’ ‘ High- 
er, if you please.’ Major?? ‘Go on, if you 
please.’ ‘Lieutenant-Colonel?? Pray, go on.’-- 
‘Colonel?’ ‘A little higher, if you please.’ (The 
Officer upon this threw away the stump of his cigar. ) 
* Major-General?’ ‘Another step, if you please.’ 
(The officer now stood immovable at ‘attention.’) 
* Youur excellence is then Lieutenant-General.’ ‘ You 
are wot guide up to the mark.’ ‘In that case I have the 
honour to address myself to his Serene Highness the 
Field Marshal?? ‘Do me the favour, Lieutenant 
Colonel, to make another effort.’ * Ah sire!’ cried 
the officer with emotion, ** will your Majesty deign 
to pardon me? But could I imagine that the Empe- 
ror ?' *T am not offended; and, to prove it, if 
you have a favour to ask, 1 will grant it with plea- 
sure,’ 


Pustic Recorps.—In an account of public re- 
cords of Great Britain, &e. by C. P. Cooper, Esq., 
appears the following statement:--** An association 
was lately attempted to be formed for the purpose 
of printing documents illustrative of history. The 
trial of Lord Scrope, Bolton, and Sir Robert Gros- 
venor, in the reign of Richard the Second, in a 
contest for armorial ensigns, was selected for the pur- 
pose. Application beiug made to the Tower for 
a transcript, it was ascertained, that, notwithstand- 
ing the motive was simply to give the world a do- 
cument of a very iuteresting nature, with the view 
of illustrating the period to which it relates; that 
from its peculiar character, it was impossible it could 
ever be required for a legal object, and hence was, 
in fact, of no use whatever, excepting the purpose 
to which it was wished to apply it; and that so far 
from any individual gaining by its publication, it was 
to be edited gratuitously, the applicants were inform- 
ed that the full fees must be paid, that is, one shill- 
ing for every folio containing 72 words,” and “the 
sum of one hundred and eleven pounds has been paid,” 
accordingly, ‘* the price per sheet is more than £5, 
being a higher remuneration than historians usually 
receive for an @ 

Spanish Heroism,—Lorenzo Teyxeyro, an inhabi- 
tant of Granada, who had performed the’ dangerous 
service of communicating intelligence to the near- 
est Spanish General, was discovered, and might have 


saved his life if he had named the persons throug 


4 


whom the communication was carried on; but he was 
true to them as he had been to his country, and suf- 
fered death contentedly. ‘Ihe other instance was 
attended with more tragic circumstances. Captain 
Vicente Moreno, who was serving with the moun- 
taineers of Ronda, was made prisoner, carried to 
Granada, and there had the alternative of suffering 
by the hangman, or entering into the intruder’s ser- 
vice. His wife and four children were, by the Ge- 
neral’s orders, brought to him when he was upon the 
scaffold, to see if their entreaties would shake his 
resolution; but Moreno, with the courage of a mar- 
tyr, bade her withdraw, and teach her sons to remem- 
ber the example which he was about to give them, 
and to serve their country, as he had done, honour- 
ably and dutifully to the last. This murder provoked 
a public retaliation which the Spaviards seldom ex- 
ercised; but, when they did, upon a tremendous 
scale. Gonzalez, who was a member of the Cortes 
for Jaen, had served with Moreno, and loved him as 
such a man deserved to be loved; and by his orders 
seventy French prisoners were put to death at Mar- 
bella. So wicked a system as that which Bonaparte’s 
generals unrelentingly pursued could nowhere have 
been exercised with so little prospect of success, and 
such sure effect of calling torth a dreadtul vengeance, 
as amongthe Spaniards. Against such enemies they 
considered all means lawful; this was the feeling not 
here alone, but throughout the body of the nation; 
the treacherous commencement of the war on the 
part of the French, and the systematic cruelty with 
which it had been carried on, discharged them, they 
thought, from all observances of good taith or huma- 
nity towards them; and upon this principle they acted 
to its full extent. The labourer at his work in the 
fields or gardens had a musket concealed at hand, 
with which to mark the Frenchman whom ill fortune 
might bring within his reach. Boys, too young to 
be suspected of any treachery, would lead a party of 
the invaders into some fatal ambuscade; women were 
stationed to give the signal for beginning the slaugh- 
ter, and that signal was sometimes the hymn to the 
Virgin! Not fewer than 8,000 French are said to 
have been cut off in the Mountains of Ronda.* There, 
however, it was more properly a national than a 
guerilla warfare; the work of destruction being car- 
ried on less by roving parties than by the settled in- 
habitants, who watched for every opportunity of ven- 
geance.”’—~Southey’s Peninsular War. 

ABSTRACT OF THE REForm Bitt.—We have pre- 
pared for insertion in our present number, a full ab- 
stract of the Reform Bill, as finally amended. Want 
of room compels us to forego this intention for the 
present, and in the mean time we lay before our rea- 
ders the following outline of the principal provisions 
of the bill, so far as they relate to the electors in this 
and other boroughs. 

The qualifications for a borough elector (not being 
otherwise entitled, ) are: 

1, That he shall be full of age and not subject to 
legal in capacity. 

2, ‘That he shall occupy, as owner or tenant, with- 
in the borough, a house, warehouse, shop or other 
building, being separately, or jointly, with any land 
under the same landlord, of the clear yearly value 
of not less than Ten Pounds. 

3. That he shall occupy such premises for 12 ca- 
lender months next, previous to the 81st July. 

4. That he shall be rated to the relief of the poor, 
upon the same premises. 

5. ‘That he shall on or before the 20th July, have 
paid all the poor rates and assessed taxes, which 
shall have become payable from him in respect of 
such premises previously to the 6th April. 

6. That he shall have resided for six calender 
months next, previous to Sist July, within the bo- 
rough, or within seven statute miles thereof. 

‘The occupation may be of different premises, in 
immediate and continuous succession. 

Joint occupiers of premises, in respect of which 
the above conditions have been complied with, are 
each entitled to vote if the clear yearly value of such 
premises gives not less than ten pounds for each 
occupier. 

‘Tenants of premises the rates of which are pay- 
able by the landlords may claim to be rated, and 
upon payments of the rates and taxes will be enti- 
tled to vote. 

Upon complying with the above conditions elec- 
tors will be entitled to vote at any election of mem- 
bers that may take place after the 31st October, 
1832, and before the 1st November, 1833, and so on 
in successive years, unless the dates are altered by 
the privy council. ' 

A sufficient number of booths are to be prepared, 
so that not more than 600 electors are to poll at any 
one compartment. 

The polling to continue if required, for two suc- 
cessive days only, for seven hours on the first day, 
aud for eight hours on the second day; but the poll 
is not on any account to be kept 5 later than 4 
o’clock on the second day.—Liv. Chron. 


PorvtaTion oF Evrore.—From statistical in- 
vestigations, recently made by Moreau, of Paris, it 
appears that the leading States of Europe will, at 
their present state of increase, double the number of 
their inhabitants at the under mentioned periods, 
when they will severally possess the following aggre- 
gate of population. 


Russia and Poland 1874 93,000,000 
Portugal — 7,360,000 
Sweden and Norway 1879 7,354,000 
Spain 1876 25,500,000 
Switzerland 1883 4,000,000 
Denmark 1869 3,000,000 
Turkey and Greece 1898 22,000,000 
The Netherlands 1912 12,200,000 
States of Germany 1947 24,000,000 
France 1951 63,000,000 


By this table we are made acquainted with the ex- 
traordinary fact that Prussia will double her popula- 
tion, barring such incidents as human nature may 
have to encounter, in Sl years, whilst her petty 
neighbours must look on without a remedy for an- 
other 85 years before their number can experience 
a similar increase. The disparity between England 
and France is no less marvellous: by the time when 
the latter shall have doubled her human resources, 
our, by Moreau’s showing, will haven risen to up- 
wards of one hundred millions of souls; in the which 
event, the inhabitants of the British Isles will out 
number those of Gaul one moiety and more, 


Britisa Coronres.—A brief recital of the num- 
ber of our colonial possessions, and their utility in 
point of trade, may be of value to a number of rea- 
ders who have not had leisure to examine this very 
important branch of affairs. Notwithstanding the 
loss of the United States, the Colonies of Great Bri- 
tain, exclusive of India, exceed in number, extent 
and value, those of every other country. In North 
America we possess the provinces of Upper and 
Lower Canada, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, 
with their dependences, in which is included 
Prince Edward’s sland. Great Britian also posses- 
ses the Hudson’s Bay territory; a twact of vast ex- 
tent, but situate in an unprofitable climate, and 
worth very little except for Hunting grounds for 
beaver, &c. We also possess the large Island of 
Newfoundland and Cape Breton, but the soil is bar- 
ren and the climate severe and foggy; so that they 
are valuable principally as fishing stations, The en- 
tire population of all those North American colonies 
are estimated at about one million. 


In the West Indies we possess Jamaica, Barba- 
does, St. Lucia, Antigua, Grenada, St. Quincent, 
Trinidad, and some other Islands, exclusive of De- 
merara, Berbice, and Essequibo, in South America. 
Jamaica is by far the largest and most valuable of our 
insular possessions. Demerara, Berbice, and Esse- 
quibo, were taken from the Dutch during the late 
war, and were definitely ceded to usin 1814. The 
British also possess the settlement of Belize in the 
Bay of Honduras, 


In the East we possess the Island of Ceylon, which, 
though populous, is one of the least valuable of our 
possessions. ‘The British possess a large and not 
very valuable property in Southern Africa, called 
the Cape of Good Hope, of which Cape Town is the 
Capital. This colony was also ceded by the Dutch 
to the Bristh in 1815. Great Britain likewise owns 
the island of Mauritius, which was ceded by the 
French in 1824. ‘The island is not very fertile, and 
measures about 150 miles in circumference. The 
largest possession of the British in the Southern 
Hemisphere is the island or continent of New Hol- 
land, and the adjoining island of Van Dieman’s Land. 
These with their dependencies receive the collective 
appellation of Australasia. The population of the 
whole is only 37,000, exclusive of aborigines. The 
most valueless of all possessions is Sierra Leone, a 
district on the southern coast of Africa. This colony 
was founded partly as a commerical establishment, 
but more from motives of humanity. It was inteded 
to consist principally of free blacks, who being 
instructed in the Christian religion, and in the arts 
of Europe, should become, as it were, a focus 
whence civilization might be diffused among the 
surrounding ribes, About 1200 free negroes, who 
having joined the royal standard in the Ameri- 
can war, were obliged, at the termination of that 
contest, to take retuge in Nova Scotia, were con- 
veyed thither in 1792; to these were afterwards 
added the Maroons trom Jamaica; and since the legal 
abolition of the slave trade, the negroes taken in the 
captared vessels, and liberated, have been carried to 
ihe colony. The total number of liberated Africans 
under the superintendence of the colonial authorities 
is about 22,000. Great efforts have been made to 
civilize these blacks, but all have failed, and the colo- 
ny presents a melancholy instance of perverted and 
abased national philanthropy. 


‘The British possess certain islands and places in 
the Mediterranean. The chief possession in this 
quarter is Malta, an island 20 miles long and from 
10 to 12 miles broad. — It was difinitely ceded by the 
French in 1816. It is retained as a Military and 
Naval station. The population, including the troops 
and strangers, amounted to about 102,000. The 
small island of Gozo,adjacent, has a population of 
about 17,000. The Ionian Isles in Greece, also be- 
long to Great Britian. The principal foreign mili- 
tary station belonging to the British in this part of 
the world is Gibraltar, a rocky promontory, near the 
southernmost extremity of Spain, and commanding 
the strait which communicates betwixt the Atlantic 
and Mediterranean. The population is about 16,500, 
exclusive of the troops, which usually amount to 3,000 
or 4,000, Such are the British Colonial possessions 
worth noticing. 


The retention of colonies is understood to serve 


Prussia 1862 23,400,900 

Great Britain 1872 41,000,000 

Austria 74 000,000 

Italy 1873 40,000,000 


two chief purposes. The import ahd export trade 
with them is said to be of great benefit to the Moth- 
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er Country; and this traffic encourages the maritime 
profession, which is always associated with the wel- 
fare of this insular nation. The trade carried on be- 
twixt Great Britain and some of its colonies is im- 
mense. In the year 1829, the imports from the Bri- 
tishh Nori American colonies ameunted in value to 
£1,088,622, aud the exports thither to £2,064,126. 
In the same year, 1609 ships arrived from the same 
colonies with a burden of 431,124 tons, while 1652 
ships cleared outwards with a burden of 418,147 tons. 
‘The imports consist geners lly of timber, ashes, fish, 
oil, skins, and other raw produce, ‘The export con- 
sists of luxuries of every description, and all kinds 
of manufactured goods. The British West — 
colonies export three great articles, sugar, coffee an 

rum. In 1830 there were about 4,000,000 of hun- 
dred weights of sugar imported from thence, upwards 
of twenty-seven millions of Ibs. of coffee, and nearly 
eight million gallons of rum. From this vast impor- 
tation of goods, the government received in duties 
seven millions five hundred thousand pounds sterling, 
being between a seventh and a sixth of the whole 
revenue of the British empire. ‘The exports from 
this country to our West Indian colonies, consist of 
coarse cottons, linens, checks, hats, and other arti- 
cles of negro clothing; hardware and earthenware, 
staves, hoops, coal, lime, provisions, fish, furniture, 
&e. The total amount of imports from the West 
India colonies in the year 1829, was £9,087,914, 
wile the total of exports in the same year was 
£5,521,169, of which Jamaica itself had about 
£2,000,000, ‘The number of ships which arrived was 
nine hundred and sixty-eight, having a burden of 
£263,338 tons; the number outwards was nine hun- 
dred and eighteen, with a burden of 252,993 tons.— 
‘The prices of all kinds of West India produce have 
greatly fallen, on account of the cultivation of the 
same articles being now carried on in new countries 
not formerly taking part in this trade. ‘The British 
possessions in the Bay of Honduras afford means of 
obtaining abundant supplies of mahogany, and serve 
as an entrepot for the supply of Guatemala with En- 
glish goods. ‘The trade with the remaining colonies 
is of inferior value. Mauritius exports nearly 500,000 
hundred weight of sugar annually; its coffee trade is 
declining; it exports tortoise shell to the extent of 
£9,000 a year. Provisions, machinery, clothing, &c. 
are largely imported. With regard to the Cape of 
Good Hope, it appears that that colony exports to 
Great Britain goods to the value of about £2,000,000, 
on an average, annually, while the value of the ex- 
ports here, amounts to upwards of double that sum, 


LONDON POLICE.—Mansion Hovuse.—Mr. 
and Mrs. Picard, a comical little couple, charged a 
pretty little boy, not yet breeched, with having 
broken one of their shop windows with a marble. 

The Lord Mayor could not help smiling at the lu- 
dicrous circumstance of being called upon to put the 
Jaw in force against the chubby-cheeked culprit, who 
sat in front of the prisoner’s dock, contentedly suck- 
ing a lollipop, quite unconscious of the grave pro- 
cess Which had placed him there. His Lordship re- 
marked that he was astonished that a summons should 
have been taken out in the case; but Mr. Picard, a 
litde dingy-complexioned tailor, with ginger whis- 
kers, handed over to the Lord Mayor a roll of pa- 
pers, which he requested might be perused, ‘as 
they,” said Mr. Picard with great dignity, ** contain 
a plain statement of facts, showing the melancholy 
situation in which me and Mrs. P. are placed from 
the conduct pursued by the prisoner and his play- 
mates.” ‘The ‘* plain statement” was as follows:— 

**My Lords and Gentlemen,—While me and Mrs. 
P. was a sitting last Wednesday at our dinners over 
a biled knuckle of weal and new taters, we heard a 
tremenjious crack backards, whtch so alarmed me 
that I upset all the gravy on a Bvan new carpet, and 
when I run out to screwtinize into the cause, I found 
a marvel laying inthe shop, and one of the vinders 
cracked above two inches. Mrs. P. and me mea- 
sured the crack this morning, and found it had Ex- 
tended to 3 inches, and we are in daily expectation 
that in progress of time it will reach all the way up 
to the top. Now, my Lord, me and Mrs. P. are 
convinced that Harry Bar, the prisoner, who is above 
three years old, was the criminal, and we ascertain- 
ed beyond a dout, for we see him come out of his 
mother’s place, with something like a pudding tied 
up ina cloth, and stand directly opposite, facing our 
winder with a guilty look.—Oh! my Lord, this is 
only a portion of what we undergo from this Harry 
and his playmates, they pitch periwinkles and bits of 
backer pipes, and other combustibles into our shop, 
and continually frightens Mrs. P. into a state of 
anxiety. My Lords and Gentlemen, an Act of Par- 
liament ought to be got up to put down such ax of 
Outrage against pepels persons and propertys—for 
if they are suffered to continue there is an end of 
all civil Society, and we might as well dissolve into 
anation of Canninbails and Hottenpots. On the 
truth of the above facts me end Mrs. P. are ready to 
seal with a solemn oath.” 

The complainant was about to enter in his case and 
call witness, when the Lord Mayor, much to his 
mortification, ended the matter by requesting the 

ehild’s mother to take him home and correct him if 
he repeated his conduct. 

Tuames Orrice.—Yesterday Eleanor Blucher, a 
tall masculine woman, a native of Prussia, who stated 
that she was distantly related to the late Field Mar- 
shal Blucher, was charged with beating Ma : 

8g § Mary White, 

a The woman, the wife of a mechanic. 
he parties reside in the same court in Ratcliff 
and it appeared that Mrs, White had recently lost 


several articles of value from her yard, and suspi- 
cion falling onthe prisoner, she assembled a num- 
ber of other women, and they agreed to have re- 
course to the key and Bible to discover the thief.— 
They placed the street door key on the 5Uth Psalm, 
closed the sacred volume, and fastened it very tight- 
ly with agarter. ‘he bible and key were then sus- 
pended to a nail,‘and the prisoner’s name was re- 
peated three times by one of the women, while ano- 
ther recited the following words:— 


** If it turns to thee, thou art the thief, 
* And we are all free.” 


The incantation being concluded, the key turned, 
or the women thought it did, and it was unanimous- 
ly agreed upon that the prisoner was the thief, and it 
was accordingly given out in the neighbourhood that 
she had stolen two pairs of inexpressibles belonging 
to Mrs. White’s husband. The prisoner, hearing of 
this, proceeded to Mrs. White’s house, and severely 
beat her and tore some of her hair off. She had 
since threatened her life, and annoyed her in every 
possible manner. 

Mr. Ballantine said that this was the first time he 
had ever heard that a thief could be discovered by a 
key and Bible. He was surprised that such super- 
stition should exist in the British metropolis in the 
19th century. 

Mrs. Blucher abused Mrs. White, and said that 
neighbours were always turning the key upon 

ier. . 

Mrs. White said that it always turned when Mrs. 
Blucher’s name was mentioned, and any thing was 
lost. ‘he key and the Bible was the sure way to 
discover a thief. 

Mr. Ballantine said the spell would be of great 
service to the police, who would be glad to avail them- 
selves of it to discover felons. (Laughter. ) 

Mr. F. M. Wegener, a respectable solicitor, and 
vestry clerk of St. John, Wapping, said he discov- 
ered his servant trying the faith of her sweetheart 


now at sea, by turning the key in the Bible at the | 


midnight hour, afew weeks ago. 

Mr. Ballantine said he should have the key turn- 
ed on the prisoner without the Bible; and ordered 
her to be locked up until some person would come 
forward and be responsible for her future good be- 
haviour. 

Among the ornithological curiosities which orna- 
ment the aviary of a young lady in this country, is a 
most beautiful Merula Alba, or white thrush, a bird 
which from its rarity is scarcely known to us but by 
name. Its plumage is of a beautiful whiteness, and 
the colour of its beak and legs inclines to a saffron 
tinge. Its eyes are pertectly black, ardafford an in- 
teresting contrast between their colour and that of 
its plumage. It is at present beginning to afford such 
specimens of its musical powers, as lead to a suppo- 
sition that it will rival its species as much in the me- 
lody of its notes as it surpasses them in beauty.— 
Tipperary Free Press. 

GreaT PLAGUE IN THE FouRTEENTH CENTURY.— 
The triumphs of Swiss valour were soon saddened 
by the breaking out of that great plague, which vi- 
sited with its ravages the greater part of Europe and 
Asia, and of which the most vivid delineation ever 
written (except that of a similar pest by Thucydides) 
has been preserved in the Decameron of Boecacio. 
Whole towns were depopulated. Estates were left 
without claimants or occupiers. Priests, physicians, 
grave-diggers, could not be found in adequate num- 
bers; and the consecrated earth of the church yards 
no longer sufficed for the reception of its destined te- 
nants. In the order of Franciscans alone, 120,430 
monks are said to have perished. This plague had 
been preceded by tremendous earthquakes, which 
laid in ruins towns, castles, and villages. Dearth and 
famine, clouds of locusts, and even an innocent co- 
met, had been long before regarded as forerunners 
of the pestilence; and when it came it was viewed as 
an unequivocal sign of the wrath of God. At the 
outset, the Jews became, as usual, objects of um- 
brage, as having occasioned this calamity by poison- 
ing the wells, A persecution was commenced against 
them, and numberless innocent persons were con- 
signed, by heated fanaticism, toa dreadful death by 
fire,and their children were baptized over the corpses 
of their parents, according to the religion of their 
murderers. ‘These atrocities were in all probability 
perpetrated by many, in order to possess themselves 
of the wealth acquired by the Jews in traffic, to take 
revenge for their usurous extortions, or, finally, to 
pay their debts in the most expeditious and easy man- 
ner. When it was found that ihe plague was nowise 
diminished by massacreing the Jews, but, on the con- 
trary, seemed to acquire additional virulence, it was 
inferred that God, in his righteous wrath, intended 
nothing less than to extirpate the whole sinful race 
of man. Many now endeavoured by selt-chastise- 
ment to avert the divine judgment from themselves. 
Fraternitics of hundreds and thousands collected un- 
der the name of Flagellants, strolled through the 
land in strange garbs, scourged themselves in the 
public streets, in penance for the sins of the world, 
and read a letter which was said to have fallen from 
heaven, admonishing all to repentance and amend- 
ment. They were joined, of course, by a crowd of 
idle vagabonds, who, under the mask of extraordinary 
sanctity and humble penitence, indulged in every 
species of disorder and debauchery. At last the af- 
fair assumed so grave an aspect, that the Pope and 


many secular Princes declared themselves against 
the Plagellants, and speedily put an end to their exe 


travagancies. Various ways were still, however, 
resorted to by the various tempers to snatch the full 
enjoyment of that life which they were So soon to 
lose, at the expense of every possible violation of the 
laws of morality. Only ay lived on in a quiet and 


orderly manner, in reliance on the saving help of 
God, without running into any excess of anxiety or 


indulgence. After this desolating scourge had raged 


two large sparkling eyes glaring upon him, and heard 
some teint growlings plainly demonstrating the 
species and temper of their owner. 

Deeming it imprudent to make further researches 
without the aid of his trusty gun, which he had left 
at the entrance, he went back, and with it returned 
to the place where he first discovered the eyes—in- 
tending to fire atthem. But finding he could not 


during four has its violence seemed at length ) pee sure aim, owing to the darkness, though the 


be exhauste 
Switzerland. 


GAMBLING IN NEW YORK. 
To the Editors of the Journal of Commerce. 


Gentlemen: As you are guardians of the public 
weal, and no doubt are willing to raise your influen- 
tial voice against any thing which may have a ten- 
dency to destroy the morals of the community, I 
have to request of you as a subscriber, that you will 
expose the system of plundering that is carried onin 
our city, through the assistance of Roulette Tables. 
In the Bowery there are, in public places too, three 
different houses in which these ‘* concerns” are kept, 
and to the knowledge of the writer of this, more 
than twenty young men have within the last six 
months been changed from sober, respectable, intel- 
ligent, nay, (some of them,) amiable young men, to 
DRUNKEN VAGABONDS; and how many more, 
Iam unable to say. One case I will relate, A 
friend of mine, W——, got in the habit of going 
out somewhere, evenings, and I soon found that at 
was these temporary ** hells” which exerted such a 
powerful influence over him. By long persuasions, 
I prevailed upon him to tell me where they were, 
that I might go with him. He told me—he took me 
with him, and introduced me into the room. I spent 
the whole evening there in watching the black legs’ 
**modus operand.” After they had arranged their 
‘* bank,” which consisted of $200 or $300 in silver, 
they brought a number of decanters into the room, 
and urged the company, which consisted of 2 or 3 
young students, 5 or 6 clerks, and 8 or 19 journeymen 
mechanics and labourers—in all about 20, to drink, 
telling them, ‘‘ i’s free—gratis.” They then com- 
menced rolling the b:.'1, and the company commenced 
betting. 1 svon observed that, as in lotteries, a great 
per centage went to the keeper of the table. I stayed 
until 12 at night, and heard little else but blasphemy 
during the whole evening. 

About half past 11 the company began to drop off 
one at a time, until they had all left but one or two, 
and these played until they had lost all their money. 
One of them, after some hesitation, then staked his 
watch, which was gold, and worth $40. He watched 
the movement of the table until $39 of the $40 which 
the watch was worth, was lost. He then bet the last 
dollar on the watch—it was lost. He cast his eyes to 
heaven and exclaimed, ‘* It was the gift of my dying 
mother!” and burst into tears. The gamblers told 
him they allowed no babiesthere, and that he ‘*must 
quit his snuffling, or leave the room.” My friend 
likewise lost his money—and, in spite of my eutrea- 
ties, he-continued to go there until he had beggared 
himself, and broken, in a degree, the heart of lis 
mother. He was unable to quit the temptation; and 
drink, for which he soon acquired a great appetite, 
was found, gratis—consequently he became a drunk- 
ard, and day before yesterday he was carried to his 
“narrow cell” trom the Park Hospital, having fallen 
a victim to the cholera. 

1 have been thinking what means to take, to break 
up these houses; but can pitch upon none better than 
the voice of the public press. if a complaint were 
entered against them, to the authorities, it would be 
useless, 

What I have written to you is as true as ‘holy 
writ,” and will you not expose them? IT ask it as a 
citizen, and asa patron of your valuable journal. It 
is your duty to expose them; and perhaps it depends 
on your voice, whether hundreds of young men shall 
be ruined or not. A SUBSCRIBER. 

P. S. **A Subscriber,” can give you his name 
and residence, if you wish, aud make an oath to all 
the above. 


From the Lockport Balance of July 24. 
A WOLF’S NEST. 

On the 27th of May last, Mr. Elias Parks, of the 
town of Niazara, in this county, went into the woods 
in search of wolves, armed with a musket.—These 
animals had previously committed great ravages 
among the cattle and sheep in that vicinity, and the 
night before had filled the woods with their howlings. 
‘Taking his course by range of trees, he proceeded 
about a mile and a half in the direction he supposed 
they were to be met with, when he found a white- 
wood tree of prodigious length and size, on the 
ground, which he supposed was cut down by the In- 
dians. The tree was hollow as far as he could disco- 
ver, and from the tracks, which had the appearance 
of being recently made, he supposed it might be in- 
habited by wolves. How to discover whether such 
was the case or not, puzzled him much. He was 
alone, and did not like the idea of attacking his ene- 
my, with the sure prospect of meeting with defeat if 
not with death: nordid he wish them to escape.— 
However, after considering a few moments how to 
proceed, with his penknife he cut a pole fifteen or 
twenty feet in length; and leaving. his gun at the en- 
trance of the log, entered the hollow, pole in hand. 
When he had proceeded about twenty feet into the 
region of darkness, (carefully using his pole to ascer- 
tain that the way wasclear before him, ) he perceived 


—Lardner’s Cyclopedia. History of 


eyes were visible, he was obliged to retreat. He then 
gathered some old wood and stopped up the entrance, 
leaving room to insert his gun, which he did, and 
fired several times, but, from the distance, obstruc- 
tions, Or some other cause, without effect. Leaving 
his musket at the mouth of the log, he then retraced 
his steps home for assistance, which he obtained.— 
On going back to the log, he found all things as they 
were left. With axes they cut into the log, at short 
distances from the but towards the limbs, nearly 60 
feet, when an old wolf was discovered with several 
younger ones, As they were crowded into a narrow 
space, it was an easy matter to secure the young ones, 
(four in number, ) alive, after the old one had retreat. 
ed a few feet and was shot. 
he has two of the young ones now in his possession, 


John Howard Payne.—Among the arrivals in the 
packet ship President, from London, was that of our 
countryman John Howard Payne, Esq. whose dra- 
matic productions have been so highly popular in 
England as well as in this country. Ile returns after 
an absence of twenty years; and, as the foreign taste 
seems to have changed, and American literature is 
as much lauded in the periodicals of Great Britain as 
it was formerly decried, we trust that a reaction may 
take place at home, in favour of our own writers; and 
that Mr. Payne may find on his native soil an honour- 
able and profitable field for the exercise of his cer- 
tainly fine faculties. — Com. Adv. 


f 


Extract of a letter from a gentleman in Pittsburg, 
dated July 24:—**T am pleased that I can announce 
to you the arrival of the water in the canal: it made 
its appearance this morning at the west end of the 
aqueduct, and | expect that before night it will flow 
through our city into the Monongahela river for the 
first ume. It is said that several boatsare afew miles 
back, advancing as fast as the filling of the canal will 
admit. 


Singular.—A private letter from Quebec mentions 
that three horses were successively taken with the 
staggers and died, while drawing a sick cart in that 
place. A gentleman present, who had seen the cho- 
lera in the East Indies, predicted that after the abate- 
ment of the disease many of the dogs would go mad 
—which prediction has been fulfilled at Montreal, 
though not at Quebec. 


Hail Storm.—On Monday evening, the 16th ult., 
a most awful Hail Storm occurred in the neighbour- 
hood of Loyds, in Essex county, Va. the hail com- 
meneed falling about half past 7 o’clock, P. M. and 
continued about half an hour, when it covered the 
ground to the depth of six inches. On the day after, 
one hail stone was picked up out of a ditch of water, 
which measured six inches in circumference. The 
hail fell over a district of country about two miles 
wide and ten inlength. Within its range the trees 
were entirely stripped of their leaves, and the crops 
of corn and garden productions totally destroyed.— 
One gentleman had six or eight hogs killed. 


In order to prevent the introduction of disease into 
our Almshouse, the Guardians of the Poor have 
made arrangements for removing, to the new build- 
ing on the west bank of the Schuylkill, all the 
healthy paupers now in their hands; the whole num- 
ber, we understand, being about five hundred or 
more. 


The water in the Ohio river continues at a very 
low stage. Boats of a very light class arc, with cone 
siderable difficulty, enabled to run to Wheeling and 
Pittsburg—all the larger ones are either laid up for 
the present, or, if they run, are confined to the trade 
between Cincinnati and Louisville, 


We regret to be compelled to notice numerous 
acts of riot in our streets of late; such proceedings 
are disgraceful at any time, but more so in the pre- 
sent state of the health of our city.. Drunkenness is 
also frequently visible in our streets. We have seen 
several drunken creatures of late; staggering through 
our streets, and swearing they never feared or cared 
for cholera. One of these foolish persons was seized 
with the fatal malady, and died in less than nine 
hours after his vain boastings had been uttered.— 
Montreal Courant. 


Murderer arrested,—We learn from a friend in 
Morganton, Burke Co,, that Tisdale Spencer, who 
stands charged with the murder of James Murphey 
Esq., in November last, has been apprehended.— 

Immediately after the perpetration of the crime, he. 
fled, and as was supposed, made his wr Thro’ 

the indefatigable exertions however, of Sheriff But- 

ler, Capt. James M’Dowell and Col. James Erwin, 

he was traced to Gasconade Co., Missouri, and has 

been brought all the way from thenee,a distance of 

more than 1000 miles. He is now in Burke jail, and 
will probably be tried at the ensuing term of the 

Superior Court.—[Raleigh Register. 


Mr. P. informs us that - 
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Camden (S. C.) July 21.—An atrocious murder 
was committed on Sunday last upon the body of Miss 
Denton, living about six miles this side of Lancaster- 
ville, by a negro man of the neighborhood. Mr. 
Denton was at church, and the daughter and a young 
girlwere the only persons in the house. The ne- 
gro entered the piazza where they were sitting, and 
without any known inducement or provocation, took 
up a gun loaded with buckshot and discharged the 
contents into the head of the unfortunate young wo- 
roan, who survived but a few moments. He fled 
immediately, and had not been overtaken by his pur- 
suers when we heard Jast from the scene. 


Camphor treatment of Cholera.—We have receiv- 
ed a communication from Wm. Channing, M.D. giv- 
ing an account of the treatment of Cholera by Spirits 
of Camphor. It appears that out of two hundred per- 
sons attacked by the epidemic within his practice, 


all were cured except four, and these four died of | 


other disorders superadded. ‘The writer thinks that 
Camphor is a certain specific for the disease In every 
stage. The treatment is—from one to three drops 
of spirits of Camphor taken in a little water, every 
hour or every two hours according to circumstances, 
until a re-action has completely set in. It has the 
merit of being a simple remedy. 


A splendid Beaver Hat was sent to the last sur- 
viving Signer of the Declaration of Independence 
early in last month, by the hatters of Philadelphia— 
the illustrious Carroll of Carrollton was pleased 
with this token of respect. From his advanced age 
and failing of sight, Mr. C. H. Harper has written 
a letter of acknowledgment to the donors for the kind 
and manner in which it was pre- 
sented, 


Eastern Steamboats.—Since the price of passage 
was reduced from 5 to $2, the number of steamboat 
to Portland has increased astonishingly. 

he average number when there was but one boat 
on the route, wasfrom 30 to 40; and now there are 
two boats, the Cennecticut alone conveys from 150 
to 200. Many of our citizens and travellers from 
the South, who in former years have taken another 
direction, are pushing their way to the Kennebec Ri- 
ver or the White Hills. There is certainly much 
to interest an intelligent tourist.— Bost. Trav. 


Murder.—On Tuesday of last week an Indian by 
the name of John Steeprock, beat his squaw with his 
fist, until she died. The outrage was committed 
near the Tonnewanda Reservation while they were 
both drunk. Steeprock was accused by his squaw 
with having stolen some pork, upon which he fell to 
mauling her, and she fell down, and, to use his own 
emphatic language, when explaining the ect after- 
wards, ** stopped breathing.” — Batavia Advocate. 


The Weather—Crops.—The weather, at present, 
is quite favourable for the farmers; and those crops 
which have not already attained their maturity, are 
advancing with rapidity, and promise an abundance. 
We have made a short excursion this week through 
the lake townships in the upper part of the county, 
and find the agricultural prospect of those townships 
better than we had expected, considering the unta- 
voucableness of the weather during the spring and 
early part of the summer. The grass crop, only, is 
very light. Wheat, rye, and other kinds of English 
grain, are coming in abundantly. The prospect for 
a good yield of corn, is now very favourable. Al- 
though, in many cases, it is somewhat backward, yet 
with a continuance of the present favourable weather 
every field we saw will produce its usual quantity.— 


Erie Obs. 
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TO CAROLINE, VISCOUNTESS VALLETORT. 


WRITTEN aT LACOCK ABBEY, JANUARY, 1832. 
When I would sing thy beauty’s light, 
Such various forms, and all so bright, 
I’ve seen thee, from thy childhood, wear, 
I know not which to call most fair, 
». Nor ‘mong the countless ch:arms that spring 
For ever round thee, which to sing. 


When would paint thee. as thou art, 
Then all thou wert comes o'er my heart— 
The graceful child, in beauty’s dawn 
Within the nursery’s shade withdrawn, 
Or peeping out—like a young moon, 
Upon a world “twill brighten soon, 

Then next, in girlhood’s blushing hour, 

AS from thy own loved Abbey tower 

seen thee look, all radiant down, 


With smiles that to the hoary trown Caste 3 


Of centuries round thee lent a ray, « 
_Chacing ev'n Age’sgloomaway;—- 
Or, in the world’s resplendent throng, 
As I have mark'd thee glide along, 
Among the crowds of fair and great. 


A creature, circled by a spell 
Within which nothing wrong could dwell, 
And fresh and clear as from tie source, 
Holding through life her limpid course, 
Like Arethusa through the sea, 

Stealing in fountain purity. 


Now, too, another change of light! 

As noble bride, still meekly bright, 
Thou bring’st thy Lord a dower above 
All earthly price, pure woman’s love ; 
And show’st what lustre Rank receives, 
When with his proud Corinthian leaves 
Her rose, too, high-bred Beauty weaves. 


Wonder not if, where all’s so fair, 
‘To choose were more than bard can dare; 
Wonder not if, while every scene 
ive watch'd thee through 30 bright hath been, 
Th’ enamour'd Muse should, in her quest 
Of beauty, know not where to rest, 
But, dazzled, at thy feet thus fall, 
Haiiing thee beautiful in all! 
THOMAS MOORE. 


[From the London Morning Chronicie. } 
THE PEOPLE. 


The People, the People, nought turneth aside, 
Their will in full force, their revenge in full tide; 
The proudestof earth in the balance are found, 
Like dust which the hurricane scatters around. 


The People, the People, can hurl in an hour, 

The King from his ‘T’brone, or the Ruler from pow’r: 
The good and the evil is theirs; they can be 

The basest of slaves, or the first of the free. 


The People, the People, ifglorious and brave, 

Will never submit to the bonds of the slave; 

A moment ofdaring, a minute of toil, 

Andtheir’s is the triumph, and their’s is the spoil. 


The People, the People, are not, as of old, 

To be soothed by the timid, or aw’d by the bold ; 
The dark reign of terror hath pass’d from the earth, 
And Liberty only with courage has birth. 


The People, the People, must conquer or die, 

Be honour’d below, or be sainted on high, 

With those hallow’d martyrs of fredom whose fame 

Is immortal, and bright as the heav’n which they claim. 


The People, the People, remembcr their might, 

When it trampled in France on the banners of white: 
When the flag of Nassau ‘neath it’s vengeance was furl'd, 
When it lost to the Spaniard his Western World. 


The People, the People, remember them too, 
When America vanquish’d the Red and the Blue; 
And rose with her stars full of freedom and light, 
A firmament blazing thro’ slavery’s night. 


The People, the People, their lot must be drawn, 

And freedom be gain’d, or be crush’d in its dawn ; 

The blow must be struck ,must be speedy and sure, 
The foes of the people alone cry endure. 5KP. 


[From the London Court Journal.) 


From Lady Julia’s Album. 
THE RISING YOUNG MAN, 


Qh yes, he is in Parliament: 
He’s been returning thanks, 

You can’t conceive the time he’s spent 
in giving people franks. 

He’s grown amost important man; 
His name’sin the Gazette; 

And though he swears he nevercan, 
I’m sure he will, forget. 


He talks quite grand of Grant and Grey, 
He jests at Holland House : 
He dines superbly—every day— 
On ortolans and grouse. 
Our salads now he’ll never touch, 
He keeps a different set ; 
They'll never Jove him half so much 
As those he must forget. 


He used to scrawl the sweetest things 
In all our Albums once ; 

But now his lute has lost the strings, 
His Muse is quite a dunce; 

They print his speeches in the Times, 
And vast renown they get: 

But ah! his dear delicious rhymes, 
All hearts, but mine forget! 


He flirts this year extremely ill, 
His flattery don’t improve ; 

When Weippert plays a new quadrille, 
He says, ‘I rise to move!’ 

And when I sing “The Soldier’s Tear, 
The song he called his ‘pet, 

He bows and whispers, ‘Hear, hear, hear! 
How can he so forget ? 


I'm studying now to please his taste, 
Maculloch, Bentham, Mill; 
To win his smile, I’m making haste 
To understand the Bill. 
I master, in their proper turn, 
Corn, Currency, and Debt; 
It’s sad that I can never learn 
So fast as I forget ! 


I wish he'd leave his friend, Lord Brougham, 
The nation’s wrongs to cure: 
Wherever else, in him there’s room 
For some Reform, I’m sure! 
His borough is in Schedule A, 
And that’s some comfort yet; 
*T will hardly give him time, 


82 
Poor fellow !—to forget! y 


Blue Eyes. 


THE EVENING. 


From the “‘Summer Fete,” by Thomas Moore, Esq. 
Now, nearly fled was sunset’s light, 
Leaving but so much ofits beam 
As gave to objects late so bright, 
_ The. colouring of a shadowy dream; 


| 4s And there was still where day had set _ 


A flush that spoke him loath to die~ _ 


feuirfal to.approach too mighim 


| A lastiink of his glory yet, 


Binding together earth and sky. 


Oh! why is it that twilight best 
Becomes e’en brows the loveliest? 
That dimness, with its softening touch, 
Can bring out giace unfe!t before; 
And charms we ne’er can see too much, 
When seen but half enchant the mose- 
Why is it, but, that every joy 
In fulness finds its worst alloy ; 
And half a bliss but hoped or guessed, 
Is sweeter than the whole possessed— 
That Beauty dimly shone upon, 
A creature all ideal grows; 
And there’s no light from moon or sun 
Like that imagination throws— 
Why is it but that fancy shrinks 
Even from a bright reality, 
And turning inly, feels and thinks 
For heavenlier things than ¢€’er will be. 


SPRING, 


By the Honourable. Mrs. Norton, author of ‘The Undying 
One,’ &c. 


The Spring is come again! the breath of May 
Creeps whisperingly where brightest flowers have birth, 
And the young sun beams forth with redder ray 

On the broad bo- om of the teeming earth. 

‘The Spring iscome! how gladly nature wakes 

From the dark slumber of the vanished year ; 

How gladly every gushing streamlet breaks 

The summer stillness with its music clear! 


But thou art old, my heart! the breath of Spring 

No longer swells thee with a rapturous glow, 

The wild bird carols blithely on the wing, 

But wakes no smile upon my withered brow. 

Thou art grown old! no more the generous thought 
Sends the warm blood more swiftly through the veins— 
Selfish and cold thou shrinkest—Spring bath nought 

For tice, but memory of vanished paius, 


The day-break brings no bounding for my rest, 
Eagerly glad, and strong in soul and limb; 

But through the weary lid, (unwelcome guest!) 

The sunlight struggles with a lustre dim. 

The evening brings no calm—the night no sleep, 
But feverish tossings on the hateful bed ; 

While the vexed thuughts their anxious vigils keep, 
Yet more to weary out the aching head. 


Still the deep grove—the bower—my footsteps seek ; 
Still do Tread beneath the flowery thorn ; 

And with a worn and hollow eaten cheek, 

Woo the young freshness of the laughing morn. 
But now no. pleasure in the well-known lines, 
Expands my brow, or sparkles in mine eye, 

O’er the dull page my languid head declines, 

And wakes the echo with a listless sigh. 


Ah! mocking wind, that wandereth o’er my form, 
With freshened scents from every opening flower ; 
Deep—deep within, the never-dying worm— 
Life’s longings all unquenched, defy thy power! 
Therecoolness comes not with the cooling breeze— 
There music flows not with the gushing rill— 

There shadows calm not from the spreading trees— 
Unslaked, the eternal fever burneth still! 


Mock us not, Nature, with thy symbol vain 

Of hope succeeding hope, through endless years— . 
Earth’s buds may burst—Earth’s groves be green again, 
But man—can man forget youth’s bitter tears ? 

I thirst—-I thirst! but duller day by day 

Grow the clogged soaring of my spirit’s wing; 

Faintly the sap of life slow ebbs away, 

And the worn heart denies a second Spring ! 


THE SONG OF THE TRANSFORMED. 


A tradition was current, amongst the natives of 
Hispaniola, when discovered by Columbus that the 
ligit of the sun was fatal to the aboriginal inhabitants 
of the island, turning them into trees and stones; 
and that a man, sent out to fish, by a chief named 
Vagoniona, and changed into a melodious singing 
bird came at night annually about the time that he 
had suffered this transformation, and bewailed his 
misfortune ina mournful song, which is the cause 
why that bird, mistaken by Columbus for the night- 
ingale, sings always at night. Vide Jrving’s Life of 
Columbus. 


A song!—a dreary song, 
Each night, and all night long 
Is mine—the hapless Toomahee !—to sing ; 
Far, in some leafy nest 
To swell my plumed breast 
In plainings wild, and droop my listless wing! 


*Tis mine,—with shame to speak,— 
Of wing, and breast, and beak, 

Man, once that was: now but a lonely Bird; 
To shun day’s mortal light, 
And vex the hush of night, 

With solemn wailings, as my soul is stirr’d! 


A holy, luscious calm 
Is round me, and the balm 
Of cool, low-breathing winds,—with sighings sweet 
_From pale, delicious flowers, 
Which wake but at these hours, 
Faint forest-voices, soft and sad, to greet. 


Yon golden fires above, 
Rays, of divinest love, 
Shed on the quiet earth, and waters clear; 
To them, with piercing wail, 
I pour my piteous tale, 
But ah! they will not lieed, or cannot hear. 


The spirits of these woods, 
The guardians of the floods, 
The genii of the radiant, racy flowers, 
Know well, the long drawn tone, 
By hopelessness alone 
Urg’d, and sigh’d fort, in tenderest midnight hours. - 
My languid wings have sought 
Those, who in auguish’d thought 
Live to me ever: dear ones, ne’er forgot 
Through years, in which no voice 
Of man, hath bid rejoice; | 
My loving breast,—I’ve sought, and found them not. 


T’'ve sung:—but where are they, 
‘s Who've echoed not, my lay ? in 
Transform’d perchance, to tree, or rock, or bird ? 
Silent in death? ah! why, 
May not the Chang’d One die? 


4) Why must bis wail evernally be heard? B.M. L. 


MARRIED. 


On Tuesday evening, by the Rev. George G. Cookman, 
Mr. JOSEPH R. CURRY, to Mrs. ANN LOGAN, all of 
this city. 

On the 24th instant, by the Rev. Francis Hodgson, Mr. 
JAMES P. FISHER, to Mrs. SARAH M*KNELLY, boi); 
of this city. 

At New Castle, Del. on Tuesday, 24th inst by the Rey. 
J. M. Dickey, JAMES COUPER, Jr. M. D., to MARY, 
daughter of the Hon. James R. Black. 

by the Rev. William E. Ash. 
ton, Mr. M: to Miss ELIZABE 
LEY, both of Southwark. 

On Friday evening, 27th inst by the Rev. W. C. Mead, 
D. D., Captain ALEXANDER H. BROOKE, to JOANNA, 
—— of the late Captain Joseph Berry, of Philade\. 
phia. 

On the 26th instant, by Elder Frederick Plummer, Mr. 
rea B. DORAN, to Miss SARAH R. LYNDSAY, all of 
this city. 

On Tuesday evening, 24th January, 1832, by the Rev. 
M. B. Roche, Mr. REECE PAYNTER, of Delaware, to 
Miss CATHERINE KATZ, of this city. 

in Trenton, on the 2st inst. by Alderman Evans, Mr. 
HENRY MINEHART, of Boston, to Miss MARY ANN 
HEATON, of Treaton. ' 

At Charlestown, Tae by the Rev. Mr. Walker, Mr. 
ALEXANDER WHILDEN, merchant, to Miss MARG A. 
RET E. CROWLEY, both of Philadelphia. 

{n Baltimore, 25th ult. by the Rev. W, Johns, GEO. W. 
SMITH, to ANN C. daughter of Joseph Jones, Esq. of 
Philadelphia. 

On Sunday evening, 29th ult. by the Rev. Mr. Oldridge, 
CHARLES LOURIE, to CATHERINE, daugther of Aaron 
Snyder, Esq. of this city. 

At Boston, on Wednesday morning, 25th ult. by the 
Rev. Mr. Walker, Mr. ALEXANDER WHILLDIN, to 
Miss MARGARETTA ELIZABETH, daughter of the 
late Mr. John Crowley, all of Philadelphia. 

Ou Tuesday evening, 3ist ult. by tne Rev. Geo. Boyd, 
Mr. WM. BOY ER, of Holmesburg, Pa. to Miss FRANCES, 
daughter of John Ashburner, Esq. of this city. 

On Saturday, 2@th ult. by the Rev. Dr. Wylie, Mr. JAS. 
M‘MILLAN, of Cincinnati, to Miss RACHEL G. MUR. 
RAY, of this city. 


* On Thursday morning, Mrs. CLARENDER, wife of Jolin 
Mangan, in the 45th year of her age. 

On Thursday, 26th inst. MARTHA, infant daughter of 
Jacob Fox. 

At New Brunswick, (N. J.) on Sunday morning, of 
Cholera, Captain ABRAHAM DE GRAW, aged 48 years, 
late master of the steamboat Swan, Captain De G, was 
extensively know and universally respected. 

On Monday morning, Mrs. SUSAN MARSHALL, wife 
of isaac Marshall. 

On Monday morning, CHARLES C. TURNER, aged 15 
years, son of the late Capt. John ‘Turner. 

On the evening of the 27th inst. JOHN TORR, in the 
55th year of his age. 

On the 27th inst. at La Grange, Pa. EDWARD, son of 
Samuel and Margaret Wallington, in the 2d year of his 
age. 

On Sunday evening, 22d inst. after a short illness, in 
the 47th year of her age, Mrs. HENRIETTA LEARY. 

At New York, on Tuesday, of cholera, Mr. J. HOL- 
BROOK, Printer, aged 25 years. 

On Tuesday morning, in the 84th year of her age, 
MARY, relict of the late Dr. John M. Hanckel. 

On Tuesday, 3Ist ult. JOHN son of Michael Ryan, 
aged 15 months. 

On Tuesday morning, Mr. BERNARD ROY. 

On Tuesday morning, after a lingering illness, WIL- 
LIAM MONINGTON, in the 31st year of his age. 

On Monday morning, JOHN EMERICE ALLEN, in- 
fant son of John Allen. 

in this city, on the 29th ult. Mr. B. M. BIRGE, aged 37 
years. 

On Monday morning, in New Brunswick, the Right 
Rev. JOHN CROEs, D. D. Bishop of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, in the State of New Jersey, in the 70th year 
of his age. 

At New York, on Friday evening, WM. P. ROOML. 
Steward of the Bellevue Alms House, in the 63d year of 
his age. He was attacked with a fever on the night of 
the 3d of July, which continued till the 20th, when it 
changed into Malignant Cholera. On the 23d he fell inio 
— of collapse and remained so (five days) till his 

eath, 

At New York, on Sunday, of the prevailing epidemic, 
PETER ‘THORP, Printer, aged 33. 

At New York, on Friday, 27th ult. of the prevailing epi 
demic, CUAS. L. NEVI’ i Printer, in the 23d year of his 
age. 

On the 2ist ult. at York Town, near Peekskill, of Cho- 
lera, Mr. OMAN SALMON, Printer, aged 53 years, son of 
the late widow Sarah Salmon, of New York. 

At Reading, on Tuesday evening, Mrs. ANN B GETZ, 
wife of the editor of the Berks and Schuylkill Journal. 

On the morning of the Ist inst. REBECCA, daughter of 
Jcremiah Boone, in the 30th year of her age. 

On Wednesday morning, Mrs. HARRIET CRANS, 
wife of Mr. Peter Crans, aged 44 years. 

On the 31st ult. RACHEL HARPER, in the 72d year oi 
her age. 

On the 30th ult. JOSEPH L. eldest son of James Stiles, 
in the 5th year of his age. 

On Monday evening, im the 31st year of his age, ROB’. 
OWEN WHARTON. 

On the evening of the 17th ult. Mr. JAMES KAIN, at 
the house of John Collins, Manayunk, aged 72 years. 

Lately, at Warm Spings, (Va.) Mr. JOHN RODDIN, 
Gentleman, 2 native of Lexington, Ky. but for some yea! 
resident of Philadelphia, at the early age of 32 years. 

At New York, on Sunday morning, in the 82d year «{ 
his age, ISAAC N. CARDOZO, formerly of Easton, Penn. 
and late of Richmond, Va. 

Iu Carlisle, Eng. Mrs. JANE THORP. A short time 
ago, whilst lying in bed with a young child, she was ai- 
tacked in a ferocious manner by a rat, which bit hér per- 
son, but was immediately driven away; and being fearfi! 
that her child was not safe, she put out her hand to as- 
certain, when, to her horror, she found another large ra. 
fastened upon her child’s face. A candle was immmediaic- 
ly brought, and upon seeing the wound, and blood upon 
her infant’s face, alarm and terror. so wrought upon her 
that her mind became sensibly affected, and she contin: 
ed ina most painful state, gradually getting worse, until 
death put a period to her sufferings. 


(cP Checks, Cards, Handbills, and Prixrixe 
every description executed with neatness, accuracy 
and despatch, at this office. : 
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